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No 1469 London August 21 1964 


Peace News 


price 6d 
(US 20 cents) 


HANGING 


an ex-convict describes a prison 
at the time of an execution 


Shortly before the execution last Thursday of 
Gwynne Owen Evans and Peter Anthony Allen, 
Michael Randle recorded this interview with a 
friend who was with him in Wormwood Scrubs 
in 1962 and who was in Pentonville at the time 
of the execution of Edwin Bush on July 6, 
1961. 


They're going to top them two geezers then I see. 
Diabolical. That’s one thing they definitely ought 
to put a stop to. I mean to say when you're in 
prison when they’re going to top someone it’s just 


terrible. Everyone’s talking about it and you keep 
thinking that in a few hours the geezer’s going 
to go. 


I was doing a three stretch in Pentonville when they 
topped Bush. He was the one that stabbed that old 
lady in an antique shop and. went off with a few 
silly bloody ornaments stuffed in his pocket. He was 
a Pakistani but even so it was diabolical. 


I was working in the kitchens in the Ville so I saw 
what happened. Every day the con on the hospital 
bench that does the special diets ‘put his grub on a 
special plastic tray. Years ago we all used to have 
these plastic trays, and filthy bloody old things they 
was and ail, ali chipped and cracked and dirty. Now 
we have those stainless steel ones which are a lot 
better; but anyhow he .had his meals on one of the 
old plastic trays which are very light. I suppose the 
idea of that was so that he can’t bang somebody’s 
head or go for the screws with the steel tray. 


Anyway the geezer on the hospital bench used to 
put out his grub and try to make it look a bit nicer 
than it actually is. It was just the same as the rest 
of -us~ got,’ all the other thirteen hundred cons in 
the Ville. The procedure was that the prison officer 
in the kitchen ‘picks up the tray and puts a white 
cloth over it. Then he goes up to the Chief in the 
kitchen for him to pass before taking it to the wing. 
He marches up to the Chief’s desk in the hall where 
the Chief or Assistant Governor is standing. He 
also liftseback the cloth and has a look at it and for 
some reason or another looks underneath the tray as 
well. I don’t know why; some sort of formality I 
suppose. Then the PO takes the tray into the 
condemned cell. 


Well that’s what happens three times a day. Some- 
times the tray comes back exactly as it goes in. 
You can understand how the bloke feels; he must 
count every day. Sometimes some of the other cons 
in the kitchen pinch the meat off his tray that he’s 
left; he might occasionally have a bit of meat that’s 
better than what we got. But I wouldn't touch it; 
I wouldn’t go near the bloody tray me. 

As the time goes on and it’s getting near the dead- 
line you'll get men speaking about it all the time. 
They’!!! say “he hasn’t eaten much of it today then” 
and things like that. Some of them make out they 
don’t care but they’re all talking about it. Perhaps 
you might get a few of the bastards who don’t care. 
But being as you know time’s getting on you keep 
trying to get it out of your mind; that’s how I was, 
Mike. When people say things like that you just 
try and ignore them. 

The condemned cell is in A wing on the ground 
floor: they’ve knocked half a dozen peters (cells) or 
more into two cells. He isn’t in a cell isolated from 
all the others, so it can’t help being in the air the 
whole time. If ever his door is ajar you get cons 


going past trying to get a look in there and that 
kind of thing. One of those cells must be the topping 
shed itself. 

The trap door in it leads into a cell in the basement. 
You can see the window of this cell from the exercise 
yard right under the condemned cell. One of the 
screws told me that the rope is slung over a beam 
in the topping shed and when they pull the lever 
the geezer drops into the cell underneath. This bloke 
Bush that was executed when I was there was 21 
years of age. The whole thing is just bloody 
barbaric. 

This same screw told me that when they top a man 
they leave him hanging for an hour. Then they cut 
him down and lay the body out on a slab for the 
Governor and the Senior Medical Officer to come 
along and hold a brief post mortem. Then the screws 
sew the body up in a sack, put him in the box and 
sprinkle the body with lime. There's all holes drilled 
in the top of the box and they sprinkle water through 
the holes to make the lime wet. The reason for that 
is to decompose the flesh very very quick. I don’t 
know whether the screw that told me this had been 
to an execution but all the screws speak about it 
among themselves so I suppose it’s right enough. 
Every afternoon between one and two during dinner 
time that condemned man was exercised. He was 
taken to a small part of the exercise yard and walked 
up and down. Nobody would be allowed to see him. 
Of course as it was in the lunch time the cons were 
locked away anyway, but there was about two dozen 
on association downstairs on the ground floor - 
really underneath the ground floor in a kind of base- 
ment so that if all of us on association are down 
there we cannot see the condemned man _ being 
unlocked and taken out of his cell. But you could 
always tell when it was happening. I was down on 
that association a couple of times and the screws 
stand by the stairs in case any con wants to walk 
up the stairs to get a drink of water or anything like 
that. A PO shouts down from upstairs to keep us 
cons downstairs. In other words they will not let 
anyone see that condemned cell; they will not let any 
man see that man that is going to be hung. Whether 
this is because one of us may have known the man 
or something. Another thing. There are two screws 
in with the man all the time playing cards with him 
and one thing and another, but they’re never two 
screws from the same nick as where he’s being 
executed. They come from Dartmoor or Liverpool 
or miles away. . 

I told you the CC is in A wing, right? Now then, 
whenever a bloke gets topped they clear the whole 
wing out, they clear out all the cons. The reason for 
that I suppose is to stop any protest. Because 
when they did Marwood there was a such a racket 
in Pentonville with all the cons there; they all went 
mad - banging on their doors and shouting. But now 
they clear everyone out of the whole wing. 

I was working in the kitchen as I say, so I was out 
of the cells all day from the time they let me out 
of the cell in the morning about quarter to seven; 
whereas all the other men were banged up twenty 
hours a day. They have half an hour’s exercise in 
the morning, half an hour in the afternoon and they 
work an hour and a half in the morning, another 
hour and a half in the afternoon. Anyhow on the 
day they topped him I never knew the exact pro- 
cedure, I-never knew exactly what to expect. 

I was coming back from the wings after breakfast, 
bringing back all them empty trays and that. It was 
about twenty to eight and suddenly there was a 


terrific rush of screws coming from al! manors, from 
all directions, like a bloody herd of cattle stampeding. 
I'm not kidding you, they're scrambling all over the 
show; they’re clearing all these cons out of this wing 
where he’s going to be topped and shoving them into 
the first cells they come to in B wing. The cell I 
was shoved into there was about six blokes in there, 
six or seven blokes. They banged us all up for 
about an hour while he was topped. You couldn't 
hear a thing; everywhere was banged up - the door 
to the kitchens, to the exercise yard, everywhere. 
You couldn’t even hear a screw moving about. I 
suppose they must have been standing by the gates 
or something waiting for the governor and the SMO 
to come through. 

In the cells everyone talks about it. You don’t have 
any clocks or anything so you don’t know exactly 
when it happens. But the air is full of it. It’s 
bloody horrible. And when the screws come and 
unlock the doors about ten past eight everybody 
knows it’s all over. 


Picture above from ‘The Quare Fellow’ 
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Germans against Hitler 


In Peace News of July 31 your reviewer 
Tim Mason rightly roasts Terence Prittie 
for his bad book, Germans Against 
Hitler, and describes Prittie’s chapter 
on the Communist resistance as distor- 
tion. Reference to the main source-book 
referred to by Prittie in this chapter 
shows that an even stronger word would 
be suitable. 


Mr Prittie states: } ' 
“The official Communist ‘History of 
the German Anti-Fascist Resistance 
Movement’ commented, with utterly 
undisguised and possibly involuntary 
cynicism: ‘As a result of the entry 
into the war of the Soviet Union, they 
(the German Communists) became 
convinced that it was necessary to 
restart their Communist work’.” 


Reference to the original book, published 
in the German Democratic Republic in 
1958, shows that this sentence is not a 
comment, cynical or otherwise, made by 
the ‘official Communist History,” but a 
direct, and clearly marked, quotation 
from an official Nazi court indictment. 

The most charitable explanation of this 
attribution of Nazi words to a Com- 
munist is that Mr Prittie’s German is 
very poor; and this theory is supported 
by the fact that a few pages earlier 
(on p. 206) Mr Prittie makes three 
glaring factual mistakes in translating 
one sentence, although he was, for some 


fifteen years, West German correspond- 
ent of The Guardian. 


John Peet, 
Berlin W.8, 
Krausenstrasse 9. 


Anglo-French project 


The French work-camps referred to in 
the article on the Anglo-French peace 
project (August 14) are now operating 
in the Saéne valley. From there, the 
team will go to Coubron, near Paris for 
a conference between September 2 and 
6. On the afternoon of September 7 
(Monday) there will be a silent march 
through Paris ending at the head- 
quarters of NATO. The team will 
attempt to hold a press conference in 
this building to explain non-violent 
methods of defending liberty. We will 
point out that as NATO is financed by 
money from all the member states and 
claims to represent their interests, we 
should have the opportunity of con- 
tributing to ideas and plans for genuine 
defence - civilian defence. 


Those who wish to support the demon- 
stration should arrive at the address of 
the conference on the morning of Sep- 
tember 7 (Maison Familiale de Vacances, 
5 rue Jean-Jaurés, Coubron, Seine et 
Oise. Those who wish to attend the 
conference beforehand should inform 
Marie Faugeron, Ecole de Filles, Place 
du Marché, Cluny, Sadne et Loire, 


Letters to 
the Editor 


France. The conference will include a 
discussion of the project and its effects; 
French nuclear tests, civilian defence, 
amnesty in France, preparation for the 
demonstration at NATO headquarters. It 
will cost about £5 to feed each person 
who attends the conference. 


Barnaby Martin, 
Peace Action Centre, 
Carriage Drive, 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


French H-test 


In the near future the French Govern- 
ment proposes to test a hydrogen bomb 
in the Pacific. Surely now is the time 
for peace movements to protest by 
demonstrating against these tests. If we 
fail to make this protest, it might appear 
to people living in the southern hem- 
isphere that we are not concerned, be- 
cause being in the northern hemisphere 
we will not be affected by the fallout. 


Some people in New Zealand and 
Australia are very much concerned 
about the possible effects of fallout from 
the tests. But what of the people living 
in small islands near the explosion, such 
as the British subjects living in the 
Pitcairn Islands? If the wind happens 
to change direction as the bomb is being 
tested, these people will undoubtedly 
suffer from the effects of radiation. 

We should demand by all means. avail- 
able that the British Government should 


Classified 


6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Personal 


CAN YOU HELP? We receive many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 35s pays for a 
year's supply. Subs department, 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 

DID YOU RESPOND to Bishop Huddleston's 
appeal for children in Tanganyika on BBC 
last Sunday? 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, 50 Black Lion St, Brighton. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS invited to help Peace 
News during their holidays. Pre-packing 
Christmas cards, ‘‘ spring "’ cleaning, despatch 
and general help. Fares and lunches paid. 


Terms: 


Monday-Friday, 9.30-6 (Wed to 9.30 p.m.) Write, 
phone (TER 4473) or call, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, N.1 

WAR ON WANT exists to help you do yourself 
some good. Please help us to help destitute 
children. War on Want, London W.5. 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. 88 Park Avenue, En- 


fleld, Middx. 

Holidays 

DEVON, 22 August to 5 September. Modern 
family house, four bedrooms, garden with 
vegetables. Quiet, lovely surroundings and 
music school concerts. Kitto, Dartington, 
Totnes 3471. 

Publications 


DISCUSS ‘Alternatives to War and Violence ”' 
this winter. 24 eminent contributors. 8s 3d 
post free from Leonard Caton, ‘' Newlands,”’ 


Long Rd, Lawford, Manningtree, Essex. 


PEACE PACKETS, a comprehensive literature 
service, keeping campaigners up to date with 
latest publications of many organisations. 20s 
a year, start now. Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers), 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 

peace and spiritual communism, edited by 

Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 

the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St, London 
18. 


s 
THE SOCIALIST STANDARD for August con- 
tains articles of special interest to all who 
oppose war. Send PO 2s for this issue and 
100-page pamphlet on war in modern society, 
to Dept PN, Socialist Party of GB, 52 Clapham 
High St, London S.W.4. 


Accommodation vacant 


TWO GIRLS wanted to share student household 
in New Cross. S. Grindlay, 49 Aragon Drive, 
Ilford, Essex. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


21 August, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. The Salutation. Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 

BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Pienic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 
bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 


22 August, Saturday 


ILFORD. 2.30 p.m. outside stn (opp C & A). 
Public mtg. YCND and C’ttee of 100. 

LEEDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 
Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace News 
sales. YCND. 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 


LONDON _S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141. Woolacombe 
Road, Kidbrooke. Alli-day leaflefing, literature 
selling, canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellow- 
ship Party. 


LONDON W.C.2. 3-7 p.m. Outside South Africa 


House, Trafalgar Square. Poster vigil. Cttce 
of 100. 

OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Carfax. Peace 
News selling. 

TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 


Michael Craft. Phone 


ham Junc. Open-air mtg. 
INDEC. 


EAL 6520 or TED 4864. 


22-29 August, Sat- Sat 


BROMSGROVE, Wores. Avoncroft, Stoke Prior. 
Family summer school: ‘'Caribbean Cross Cur- 
rents.’’ Apply to: Race Relations C’ttee of the 
SoF, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.}. 


23 August, Sunday 


LONDON W.1. 3-4.30 p.m. Outside American 
Embassy, Grosvenor Sq. Poster picket. London 
Cttee of 100. 


24 August, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working group mtg. 


25 August, Tuesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. at 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Area monthly mtg open to all members 
for discussion, planning and reports. PPU. 


26 August, Wednesday 


LONDON W.1. 5.30-7 p.m. Qutside American 
Embassy, Grosvenor Sq. Poster picket. London 
Committee of 100. 


27 August, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 


Bush Road. Discussion on Nelson Mandela 
statement. PPU 

28 August, Friday 
BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. 233 Bristol Road 


(corner Priory Road), Flat 11. Working Group, 


W. Midlands Cttee of 100. 
BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 p.m. 
Snow Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea provided, 


m The Salutation, 


bring own food. In aid of Friends relief work 
overseas. 

29 August, Saturday 
ILFORD. 2.30 p.m. Outside stn. (opp C & A). 
Public mtg. YCND and Cttee of 100 

LEFDS. 2.30 to 5 p.m. Corn Exchange (under 


Guinness clock). Literature stall, Peace News 


sales. YCND 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Place. Peace News selling. Contact David 
Lane, 1 Wentworth Road, phone 21958. 
LONDON S.E.3. 10 a.m. 141 Woolacombe 
Road, Kidbrooke. All-day leafleting, literature 
selling, canvassing. Phone LEE 6249. Fellow- 
ship Party. 


LONDON W.C.2. 3-7 p.m, Outside South Africa 


House, Trafalgar Square. Poster vigil. Cttee 
of 100. 

OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. Carfax Peace 
News selling. 

TWICKENHAM. 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twicken- 
nam June. Open-air mtg. Michael Craft. 
Phone EAL 6520 or TED 4864. INDEC. 
HYTHE, Kent. Moyle Tower Youth Guest 
House. Movement for Colonial Freedom sum- 


mer school. 
Road, W.C.1. 


30 August, Sunday 


LONDON W.1. 3-4.30 p.m. 


Details from MCF, 374 Grays Inn 


Outside American 


Embassy, Grosvenor Sq. Poster picket. London 
Cttee of 100 

SOUTHPORT. 3.30 and 5.30 p.m. Open air 
meetings. “The General Election,'' supported 
by ‘‘ On the Beach.” CND, YCND. 


31 August, Monday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Cttee of 100 working group mtg. 


2 September, Wednesday 


LONDON N.16._ Friends Mtg House, Yoakley 
Road. Frank Beswick: ‘‘ Report on Cuba.” 
CND. 


LONDON W.1. 5.30 to 7 p.m. Outside American 
Embassy, Grosvenor Sq. Poster picket. London 
Cttee of 100. 


3 September, Thursday 


LONDON E.H1. 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Donald Ford: ‘‘ Probiems of the 
young in an affluent society.’" PPU. 


5-6 September, Sat-Sun 


GODSTONE, Surrey. Youth Forum: ‘‘Education 
in a peaceful society.’" Food and accommoda- 
tion provided. 35s (students £1). Write to 39 
Falconwood Road. Addington. Croydon. Cater- 
ham 44950. CND. 


21-24 Sept, Mon- Thur 


OXFORD. Wadham College. Oxfam Residential 
Conference. Contact Patrick Early at Oxfam, 
274 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


immediately request the French Govern- 
ment to stop its plans for testing, in the 
interests of humanity. 

Alun J. Walters, 

401 Topsham Road, 

Countess Wear, 

Exeter, Devon. 


Cyprus 


Your editorial headed “Turkey’s Gamble 
in Cyprus” (August 14) was fair-minded 
and balanced evenly on the whole, I 
thought, except for your very last sen- 
tence in which you imply approbation 
of Turkey’s bombing raids on _ the 
Cypriots by calling it a “show of 
strength.” This is a very strange phrase 
for a paper advocating non-violence! 

You also assume lack of outside support 
for the Greek Cypriots, and if you were 
referring to political support only this 
is true - in fact an understatement - but 
there is certainly no lack of popular 
support. I feel that America would like 
to see a Turkey-dominated Cyprus to 
enable her eventually to make a NATO 
base out of the island. 


Mrs O. Tattam, 
69 Twyford Avenue, 
London W.3. 


[The phrase ‘‘show of strength” was not 
intended to imply approbation, merely 
as a. description. . Unfortunately, drop- 
ping bombs on people is sometimes a 
way of getting what you want - at least 
in the short run - Ed.] 


Erotica wanted 


We are soon to publish a booklet of con- 
temporary eroticism. This is to be edited 
by Arthur Moyse, and will, besides 
original contributions, feature time- 
honoured material, of local or inter- 
national reputation, previously unpub- 
lished. As far as we know this will 
be the only serious publication of its 
kind; it is, in our opinion, long over- 
due. 

Original poems, and all other suitable 
material, should be sent without the 
customary s.a.e. to the address below. 
Publication will be the only reward and 
no manuscripts, used or unused, will be 
returned. 

Dave Cunliffe, 

Screeches Publications, 

11 Clematis St, Blackburn, Lanes. 
eee 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 18s, 1 year 35s. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 
6 months Zis, 1 year 40s, 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 
ils 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year rere 


3 months 10s 6d, 
3 months 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. eons 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News 
og AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2: 
Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


2s6d 


US: 10 weeks 
for 1 dollar 
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Villagers from Kokkina, the Tur- 
kish-Cypriot village which was 
severely damaged in Greek-Cypriot 
raids on August 9, sheltering in a 
cave on the outskirts of the village. 
On August 12 the villagers were 
reported to be Siving in the cave, 
afraid to return to their homes in 
case of further attacks. 


Karl Deutsch 


CYPRUS 


background 
to the crisis 


In this article Professor Karl 
Deutsch, who is Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at Yale University, de- 
scribes the hostility between Greece 
and Turkey which lies behind the 
present conflict in Cyprus. He also 
advocates partition as a possible 
solution; while not sharing this 
point of view, we publish it in the 
hope that it will stimulate discus- 
sion of alternative solutions to the 
crisis. 

Originally there were strong Greek min- 
orities living in Turkey. The Turks had 
run Greece in the days after the fall of 
Constantinople and Greece only got out 
from under Turkish rule in the late 
1820s (around 1829). On Crete, for 
instance, Turkish-Muslim landlords had 
been in power, and the Turks had heen 
in power until 1897. ; 

The Greeks’ image of themselves is that 
of a group of people oppressed and held 
down by the military power of the 
military conquerors’ caste, the Ottomans. 
The Ottoman Empire was in part an en- 
gine geared to conquest and domination. 
On the other hand, the Greeks had 
greater literacy, greater commercial 
skills, greater ability and learning capa- 
city, and they tended to dominate a 
good deal of shipping, of commerce, and 
of money-lending. The Turks in turn 
partly despised the Greeks because they 
could dominate them, and partly hated 
and detested them because they had an 
uneasy suspicion that the Greeks were 
getting the better of them in business. 
After the First World War, the Greeks 
thought, since Turkey had been on the 
losing side, that they could take advan- 
tage of the still very strong position of 
the urban and commercial population of 
Smyrna and other Greek communities 
on the Turkish mainland, and that they 
could push into Turkey and conquer 
part of Turkish ‘territory. The Turkish 
nationalists ted by Kemal Pasha beat 
them in battle, defeated them in war, 
and Greek-Turkish relations were the 
worst that they had ever been, around 
1920. This ended and peace was made 
between Greece and Turkey by a whole- 
sale exchange of minorities. Two mil- 
lion Greeks were expelled from the 
Turkish mainland and returned to 
Greece; 500,000 Turks were expelled 
from Greece, or what today is Greece, 
largely from Thrace, and were returned 
to Turkey. 

The Greeks expelled from Turkey had 
been middle-class and upper middle-class 
merchants with considerable property, 
and they were expelled without their 
property, which the Turks thoughtfully 
kept. The Turks who were expelled 
from Greece, on the other hand, were 
poor devils, farm hands, longshoremen, 
and they had no property to lose. The 
Greeks would have been delighted to 
take property from them, only there 


wasn’t any to be taken. So the net 
result of the exchange was impoverish- 
ment of the Greeks, and the two million 
Greeks then came home telling tales of 
having been despoiled, plundered and 
robbed by the Turks, and kept this 
memory of a grievance alive. 
Nevertheless the Western powers, who 
were interested in getting both Greece 
and Turkey into an anti-Russian and 
pro-Western frame of mind, did every- 
thing that they could to encourage both 
Greeks and Turks to be anti-Russian 
and anti-Communist and to forget their 
grievances. Western diplomacy and 
Western subsidies did succeed up to a 
point, but it shouldn’t be forgotten that 
for the average Greek, a Greek from the 
islands or from Turkey is still someone 
who could be his cousin or his relative, 
someone with the same language, culture 
and religion, and he identifies with him 
imaginatively; and to the average Turk, 
the remaining Turk in Thrace or in 
Cyprus is still a Turk. 

Remember also that modern life and 
modern mass communications put most 
members of a mobilised nationality in 
touch with each other. In the days of 
primitive parochialism a Turkish villager 
in Anatolia would never have heard 
much of Turks in Cyprus. In the age 
of telegraph, television, newspapers and 
the radio, the Ankara radio will report 
the grievances of Cypriotic Turks into 
every Anatolian village, and the Greek 
radio will report the grievances of 
Cypriotic Greeks all over the Greek 
islands, into every mountain district on 
the Peloponnesus. So in some ways, the 
nationalities of the two groups have 
been much closer integrated within 
themselves and much more separated 
from each other. The Cypriot Greek in 
Nicosia listens to the Athens radio and 
doesn’t talk to his Turkish neighbour. 
The Turk in Nicosia listens to the 
Ankara radio and doesn’t talk to his 
Greek neighbour. In this sense, modern 
communications integrate people within 
their own languages but split them 
within their neighbourhoods. And in 
this sense the problem has become more 
intractable. 

What is worse, the British in running 
Cyprus followed the classical methods of 
empire. The classic method of empire 
is that if you have an advancing, urban- 
ised, increasingly literate colonial popu- 
lation that demands independence, you 
look around in the hills for an agrarian 
pastoral tribal population whom you 
can put into the role of a martial race, 
from whom you can recruit your police- 
men and soldiers, and whom you can 
incite to some extent against your un- 
ruly townsmen. Thus in India the 
British encouraged the Muslims to con- 
sider themselves a martial race and to 
look down upon the Hindu babus; later 
on when the Muslims had become unre- 
liable after 1857, this was done with 
Sikhs and Gurkhas and such. In the 
British Isles the Cameronian High- 


landers were picked for this kind of 
role. In the Russian empire it was the 
Cossacks. The typical pattern is always 
to look for a somewhat less literate, less 
urban, more primitive, but more warlike 
race or population, appeal to their 
martial virtues, and tell them that they 
ought to keep those cowardly chattering 
city people in order. The result will 
then be that the city people will cordi- 
ally detest the roughnecks from the 
villages who have been brought in to 
police them. The roughnecks from the 
villages will fear and despise the city 
people. Thus the English district com- 
missioner will rule with only a moderate 
expenditure of Her Majesty's money. 


This is the hundred-year-old prescription 
that was followed in Cyprus. The police 
were Turkish, the demonstrators in the 
cities of Cyprus were Greek. As educa- 
tion went up, the classical mobilisation 
pattern was followed. The Greeks 
wanted self-government, independence 
and all the rest, and when hit over the 
head with a night-stick, the night-stick 
was typically wielded by Turkish police- 
men, which did not endear the Turks to 
the Greeks.. Eventually the Greek re- 
sistance became so great that holding 
on to Cyprus became prohibitively ex- 
pensive. Moreover, once you had given 
up the Suez Canal, there was really not 
much point in holding Cyprus; what 
with Iraq being nationalistic and Iran 
being nationalistic, the whole Eastern 
Empire had largely disappeared. There 
was no point in getting British tommies 
killed in the effort to hold on to an 
island which had hardly any strategic 
value left to it. 

So the British got out, but they left 
behind them a thoroughly poisoned re- 
lationship between Greeks and Turks, 
somewhat as they left behind them in 
India a thoroughly poisoned relationship 
between Hindus and Muslims, and as 
the French had tried when they left 


Morocco to leave behind them a 
thoroughly poisoned relationship be- 
tween Arabs and Berbers. In the 


Moroccan case it didn’t work, but not 
for want of trying on the part of the 
French. This is unfortunately one of 
the drawbacks of colonialism. When a 
mother country goes out it leaves 
a thoroughly envenomed antagonism 
among the different groups behind it, 
because in the late stages of a colonial 
regime it is almost standard practice for 
colonial administrators to build this up. 
The Turks are 20% of the population and 
the Greeks are 80%. The constitution 
was set up by the British in the end 
to give the Turks a veto right over all 
important legislation, to give them 30% 
of the military, 30% of the troops, of 
the police and to give them a Vice- 
Premier whose signature was needed 
for all laws. 

The net result was that the Turks were 
put into a tragic and impossible role. 
They were put into a role of a perman- 
ent veto group, into the role of a group 
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which got many more privileges and 
jobs than corresponded to their physical 
numbers, let alone to their education 
level and attainment. They were given, 
in other words, a national power aspira- 
tion way beyond their capabilities. They 
were being put into the role where they 
would always appear as a conspicuous 
source of Greek discontent and frustra- 
tion. They were sure io get hated if 
they used this power, and, since they 
were nationajistic just like the Greeks, 
they were almost sure of overplaying 
their hand, of falling into the temptation 
and of becoming hated - all this did 
happen. It could have been forecast in 
1960. This constitution was an admini- 
strative monstrosity. Why do colonial 
peoples demand self-government?  Be- 
cause they want majority rule. Why do 
they want their own government? Be- 
cause they want it to act and get things 
done. What did the Cypriotic constitu- 
tion give to Cyprus? A frustration of 
majority rule. What kind of government 
did it give Cyprus? A government in- 
capable of taking action on most of the 
important issues, economic control, 
development, and many others. 


That something would blow up was 
almost inevitable, and I suppose the only 
thing that can be done now that things 
have blown up will be to partition the 
island. An alternative would be to 
evacuate al) the Turks to the mainland 
and have the Greeks buy out the Turkish 
minority, paying to Turkey for the next 
20 years an annual instalment of funds 
which will create more irrigated farm- 
land in the underdeveloped interior of 
Turkey, that will more than compensate 
for what was lost in Cyprus; or else for 
part of the compensation buy and equip 
a Turkish fishing fleet which will more 
than compensate for whatever fishing 
the Turks did off the coast of Cyprus. 
Another possibility would be for the 
Greeks to give the Turks another island 
near the Turkish coast, partly as a 
symbol and partly to make up the real 
estate. 

But in some sense the populations now 
have to be disentangled, unscrambled, 
and you may get a Turkish Ulster in 
northern Cyprus, and a Greek southern 
Cyprus. You have had these divisions in 
Ireland, you have had them in the Domi- 
nican Republic; I think you do need to 
disentangle those populations. It is hard 
enough for a population to learn the art 
of self-government if it’s reasonably 
homogeneous. It’s harder to learn self- 
government if you have different lan- 
guage and religious groups, but at least 
you haven’t had too much hatred and 
bloodshed. It is almost hopeless now to 
expect the Cypriots to learn self-govern- 
ment after all they have done to each 
other. So I think the simplest and best 
solution is to sort and separate them 
out; you don’t do anybody a favour by 
keeping them in a neighbourhood of 
mutual frustration as they are living 
now. 
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Audrey Segal 


THE AILLERET AFFAIR 


“Affaire Ailleret” has rumbled in 
Paris, and drawn reactions and ripostes 
in Bonn, New York, Washington and 
Moscow, but in London, only The Times 
has allowed it a few inches, and there 
has been no official comment. 


General Ailleret is French Chief of 
Staff, and at a recent conference of the 
NATO defence college he advocated that 
any Soviet aggression should be answered 
with an immediate full-scale nuclear 
counter-attack. He believes that the 
current US doctrine of the possibility of 
a flexible response to any given attack 
(demonstrated in the Gulf of Tonkin) is 
not possible in Europe. His argument 
is that any full-scale Russian conven- 
tional attack would conquer large 
areas of Europe before an adequate con- 
ventional counter-offensive could be 
mounted, especially as NATO strength 
in Europe is considerably less than the 
Russian. And the price of retaliating 
with even tactical nuclear weapons 
would result in the virtual devastation 
of Western Europe, leaving Eastern 
Europe and Russia unscathed. 


General Ailleret’s solution, then, is a 
return to the Duilesian theory of mas- 
sive retaliation, destroying, at the in- 
stant of attack, the whole Soviet military 
machine inside Russia, and at the same 
time mopping up the actual attacking 
force as rapidly as possible with conven- 
tional and tactical. nuclear forces. 


The possibility that General Ailleret was 
not just expressing a personal view was 
backed up by the timing of the latest 
French piece of procrastination over the 
NATO “forward strategy.” In the past 
French officials have explained their 
refusal to move French formations from 
the Black Forest to the Czech border 
by the lack of available barracks. Now 
an American armoured. division has 
vacated quarters at Atraubing in Bavaria 
and the French have still refused to 
move their troops nearer to the Iron 
Curtain. Their latest excuse is that 
French forces cannot be sent to the 


eastern frontier of Germany in small 
packets. One if not both French divi- 
sions must move in one operation, and 
for this adequate accommodation and 
training facilities must be available. 


But General Ailleret gave the real reason 
when he said that only a few divisions 
of the Central Command need be in 
forward positions to take the measure 
of an aggression. They should not try 
to hold powerful attacks; the bulk of 
allied forces should be deployed in depth 
to deal with enemy penetrations. It was 
widely thought in Europe that these 
views were representative of General de 
Gaulle’s own thinking, especially with 
his insistence on France having its own 
strategic nuclear force with which to 
retaliate, 


So the reaction from some European 
and US sources was instantaneous. The 
Bonn Government was already on holi- 
day, but a semi-official Defence Ministry 
statement said that General Ailleret’s 
opinions contradicted the principle of 
“escalation,” which the Federal Govern- 
ment upheld. Testily (probably with 
the de Gaulle anti-German press confer- 
ence in mind) the Defence Ministry said 
this was a well-known French viewpoint. 
The French, it said, cannot distinguish 
between a major and a limited aggres- 
sion. According to the French there 
was only one difference: either the 
enemy was determined to resort to the 
use of force or a mere frontier incident 
was involved. 


Herr Wienand, a Socialist defence expert 
and a member of the Bundestag defence 
committee, called on the government to 
Issue a clear statement as soon as pos- 
sible and emphasised that General 
Ailleret’s views had filled him “with 
misgiving and concern.” The standpoint 
outlined. by the French Chief of. Staff 
had brushed aside all the political and 
Strategic concepts upheld by the US 
and Britain in the last few years. The 
Cuban crisis alone had demonstrated 
the extent to which the West must 


proceed with politically flexible and 
militarily adequate means for preserv- 
ing peace. Herr Weinand called for a 
NATO conference to spell out the 
political and military means by which 
any crisis should be met. 

But Herr Weinand was expressing only 
one German view. Herr Adalbert Wein- 
stein, a military expert whose views are 
known to tally with those of Herr Strauss, 
the currently out-of-favour ex-Minister 
of Defence, wrote in the leading German 
daily Frankfurter Allgemeiner Zeitung 
that he entirely agrees with General 
Ailleret’s views. 

The New York Herald Tribune took up 
the argument. Obviously, it argues, the 
strategic force is the major deterrent. 
But it should only be used in the ex- 
treme event of an all-out attack, not for 
minor “ politico-military adventures”: 
the big bomb is just too big. 

On July 31 the US State Department 
reiterated that the doctrine of a flexible 
response was just as suitable for Europe 
as for the rest of the world. It con- 
tinued that the US Government had 
spent a considerable amount of time and 
expertise in the development of its 
strategic theories, and these had been 
thoroughly tested. 

On August 1 Dean Rusk himself was 
asked his views at a press conference. 
He thought it was a purely theoretical 
question. But of course if NATO was 
attacked it would reply with all the 
means at its disposal ... but it must 
be allowed flexibility to decide the 
necessary strength of the counter- 
BUUACK aise 

Moscow, on the same day, didn’t think 
it a theoretical question at all. The 
Red Star, official journal] of the Ministry 
of Defence was certain “Genera! Ailleret, 
in the course of an attack of military 
psychosis, and not taking into account 
the reality of the world situation, backs 
the French atomic maniacs ...” The 
article, entitled “The theory of imme- 
diate suicide,” decided that General 
Ailleret is completely anti-Soviet and 


that he and the French Government are 
completely inhuman and cynical in their 
disregard of the effects of such a policy 
on the French and indeed all the people 
of Europe. 

In France itself L’Humanité, the Com- 
munist daily, of course attacked, again 
on the assumption that Ailleret was 
expressing official government policy. 
Christian Pineau, Socialist ex-Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, launched another 
general attack on de Gaulle’s nuclear 
strategy. | 

The affair had gone too far. Even if 
General Ailleret was expressing what 
was in de Gaulle’s mind, he had ex- 
pressed it too clearly. M. Messmer, 
French Army Minister himself, speaking 
very publicly at the presentation cere- 
mony for the Maréchal Leclere prize at 
the NATO Central European force head- 
quarters at Oberhofem, said General 
Ailleret was expressing his own personal 
opinions. But he still didn’t let the 
general down all the way. He made it 
clear that the French Government didn’t 
consider the Atlantic Alliance as the 
only means of defence. He could imagine 
other methods, just as good. M. Messmer 
also took the opportunity to attack the 
multilateral nuclear force. “If some- 
one gave me a machine gun with four 
or five locks on it, I would not ever 
expect it to work .. ,” 

General Ailleret has been formally but 
mildly reprimanded. The affair is at 
an end. But the de Gaulle Government 
is obviously not entirely out of sympathy 
with his views. Dean Rusk has been led 
to commit NATO. forces. to all-out 
counter-attack. Herr Strauss, again 
coming back after his disfavour of last 
year, has found an ally. Moscow has 
seen more evidence to add to its dis- 
trust of western attempts at détente. 
The flash point of the cold war may 
have moved from Europe, but. now it is 
the French who are working on the cold 
philosophy of nuclear strategy, and so 
it continues to inch, strangelovingly, to 
its ultimate, logical end. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
International proletarian mudslinging 


There seems to be a colossal quarrel 
going on just now in the World Council 
of Peace, which makes the naive domes- 
tic name-calling that CND supporters 
indulge in look very amateurish indeed. 
This row is between the Chinese and 
the “revisionists,” and to judge by a 
document which has just reached me 
from the Chinese People’s Committee for 
World Peace, it is a very high-grade 
quarrel indeed. 


It appears that the Chinese, having taken 
exception to the proceedings at a WCP 
meeting in Budapest last May, called 
upon the Council to reject the Soviet 
line, and are now a bit annoyed that 
their call went unheeded. What, they 
ask themselves, does this indicate? 
“That the Bernal-Ehrenburg-Choliere- 
Matkovsky clique is unwilling and 
incapable to liberate the World Council 
of Peace from the ruinous control of 
the revisionists . The Chinese 
People’s Committee for World Peace 
in the name of all peace-loving people 
of the world demands: this servile 
leadership must be removed. Bernal 
must go! Let him go now, before he 
does fatal harm to the World Peace 
Movement in his expiring frenzy.” 
Poor old Bernal, you might say. But 
this is just by way of hors d'oeuvres: 
the fillet steak is yet to come. 
It seems that the Bernal clique have 
taken the ‘transparently wily step” of 
setting up a new organisation, which is 
going to hold a conference in Salzburg 
in November. Ho ho, very wily. And 
wiliest of all, they have Robert Jungk as 
their leader. In another self-addressed 


question, the Chinese ask: ‘“ But who is 


this Robert Jungk?” The answer: ‘“ He 
claims to be a successful writer.” 
That is quite acid enough, but then they 
overplay their hand; he is “a tool of 
the revisionists, a Soviet agent, a German 
bourgeois, who when he was born in 
Berlin 51 years ago bore the name 
Robert Baum.” 
It goes on: 
“During the war he was a member 
of a gang of imperialist ‘ journalists’ 
spying in Switzerland. His betrayal 
of international proletarian solidarity 
went so far that he ... became a 
US citizen. Now he has mysteriously 
acquired Austrian nationality .. . this 
rare specimen of a cosmopolitan, a 
man of mysterious nationalities and 
dubious loyalties, at least a double 
agent, is being built up by the re- 
visionists as a man of straw for their 
filthy game.” 
Well, I suppose you can be ruder than 
that, but not much. I can’t imagine 
what the Russians have done to provoke 
this kind of invective; and I can’t square 
the Chinese portrait of Robert Jungk 
with, say, this note in the Penguin edi- 
tion of his book, Brighter than a 
Thousand Suns: 
“Qwing to his Jewish birth and 
political opinions he was deprived of 
his German nationality by the Nazi 
government in April 1933, and was im- 
prisoned by them in the same year. 
He has been a_ convinced _ inter- 
nationalist and pacifist since the age 
of fourteen and adheres strongly to 
the principles of non-violence.” 
The ways of politics are very bafiling. It 
is not so long since we had a letter from 


an angry Peace News reader who said 
that the paper was controlled by the 
“Hugh Brock - Peter Cadogan clique.” 
I suppose if you start to think in terms 
of cliques you can persuade yourself 
of anything. 


* * * 


The three transport museums at Clap- 
ham, Swindon and York, which are 
maintained by British Railways, are in 
danger of being closed down and their 
contents dispersed, possibly even sold 
for scrap. 
This is the implication of reports that, 
since the museums do not pay and the 
Minister of Transport has refused to 
apply to the Treasury for a grant to help 
maintain them, the British Railways 
Board is seeking powers to “dispose of” 
the museums. 
I can hardly believe this news. Apart 
from their particular appeal to the 
railway, bus or tram enthusiast, the 
historical importance of these museums 
is very great indeed. A letter in Tues- 
day’s Times called them “a vital part of 
our national heritage.” 
The same letter made the sensible sug- 
gestion that the museums should be 
handed over to the Department of 
Education and Science; it pointed out 
that no museum pays its way. The 
subsidy to the Science Museum, for 
example, was over £300,000 last year. 
There is no reason why the transport 
museums should not be similarly sup- 
ported. To allow them to be destroyed 
will be a victory for philistinism. 

” * a 


What with the Turks starving to death 


in Cyprus, Tshombe arming himself with 
foreign weapons, Indonesia invading 
Malaysia, martial law there and in South 
Vietnam, new sabotage trials in South 
Africa, the index of death and disaster 
is clearly going to take another great 
leap forward this week. 


It should be a good year for the 
armourers, too. It never ceases to 
amaze me that weapons are so easy to 
come by. If I want to kill a bluebottle 
I have to hunt about so long for a news- 
paper that it has plenty of time to get 
into safe hiding; but no sooner does a 
political conflict start than the arms 
roll in from all over the place. 


Tshombe’s bombers, for instance. They 
come from America, without bombs or 
permanent pilots. He hasn’t got the 
bombs yet, but there is “speculation” 
that his pilots will be South Africans or 
Cuban exiles. 


Or Vietnam. You have a civil war; 
America joins in; the Viet Cong has a 
ready-made new source of arms. 


Germany supplies arms to Egypt. In 
Cyprus, the ready availability of arms 
was the biggest obstacle to peacemaking 
in the early stages of the crisis. Britain 
lets South Africa have Buccaneers and 
Saracens. And so on. 

What can be done about all this I don’t 
know, since the friends of peace are so 
patently less well organised and more 
inclined to stay at home. There is 
always the UN, which I see as a kind of 
super Wyatt Earp - but as fast as it 
gets the Clanton gang under. control, 
as it were, a riot breaks out in O’Grady’s 
saloon. It all looks very bleak indeed. 


Michael Kustow 


Friedrich Durrenmatt 


A child’s-eye view 


of politics 


Four Plays by Friedrich Durrenmatt. 
(Cape 35s.) 


A well-known surrealist joke tells of a 
box with a button on it. When you 
press the button, the lid opens and a 
hand appears. The hand reaches down 
and presses the button, which withdraws 
the hand and shuts the lid once more. 
This is the kind of absurd and jocular 
situation which Dtrrenmatt constructs 
in every one of his plays. One of the 
mainsprings of his work is a gleeful love 
of games, a dexterous playfulness. “For 
me,” he writes in an introduction to this 
collection of plays, “the stage is not a 
battlefield of theories, philosophies and 
manifestoes, but rather an instrument 
whose possibilities I. seek to know by 
playing with it.” Yet Durrenmatt has 
elaborated this love of theatrical intric- 
acies and jack-in-the-box plots into a 
serious “ world-view.” This very de- 
termination to buttress a_ creative 
inclination with intellectual justifications 
tells us something about the man’s mind 
and goes some way to explaining a 
certain sense of disappointment left by 


Shorter notices 


Imperial Outpost - Aden, by Gillian King. 
(Oxford University Press: Chatham 
House Essays, 8s 6d.) 

This book deals with Aden’s place in 

British strategic policy. It outlines 

British defence policy in the Indian 

Ocean and Persian Gulf, British interests 

and treaty obligations, and examines 

Aden as a colony and member of the 

Federation of South Arabia. 

Aid to Africa, by I. M. D. Little. 
gamon Press, 7s 6d.) mt 

This pamphlet is concerned with British 
aid policy in Africa south of the Sahara. 
The author is carrying out a_ general 
study of British aid policy for the Over- 
seas Development Institute. Africa’s 
economic problems, the uses of aid and 
technical assistance, and UK policy on 
such matters are all dealt with. 

Brazil: the dilemma of reform, by 
Edmund Dell. (Fabian Society, 3s 6d.) 

Edmund Dell, a Latin American expert, 

examines the dilemmas facing Brazil. 

The conflict between the desire for pro- 

gress and the desire to cling to the past 

is analysed as part of the background 
to the revolt which placed General Castel 

Branco as president. 

The Land and People of China, by Derek 
Bryan. (Adam and Charles Black, 
8s 6d.) : ; 

An introduction to China, intended 

mainly for younger readers. It describes 

the variety of China as well as its unity. 

Life on the farm and in the factory is 

described within the political framework. 

The key events in modern Chinese his- 

tory are explained. 


(Per- 


these highly talented, brilliantly executed 
plays. 

He expounds his “world-view” in a 
long essay, Problems of Theatre, which 
is one of the most perceptive and mad- 
dening statements of the modern 
Western playwright’s position I have 
read. ‘We have no style, only styles, 
which puts the situation in art today in 
a nutshell. For contemporary art is a 
series of experiments, nothing more nor 
less, like all of our modern world.” This 
catches Diirrenmatt’s tone: trenchant in- 
sights suddenly ballooned into pundit 
pontifications about the state of the 
modern world. He is at his strongest 
when he is simply following his own 
artistic tendency - his love of comedy: 
“ Tragedy, the strictest genre in art, pre- 
supposes a formed world. Comedy... 
supposes an unformed world, a world 
being made and turned upside down, a 
world about to fold like ours.” 


Yet Diirrenmatt does not merely pro- 
nounce doom-laden judgments on a 
topsy-turvy world; he often has a clearer 
and more concrete insight. His ultimate 
justification for comedy, for the un- 
noble forms of theatre, lies in a pretty 
clear picture of the modern state: 
“Only what the eye can take in can 
be made visible in art. The state 
today, however, cannot be envisioned, 
for it is anonymous and bureaucratic; 
and not only in Moscow and Washing- 
ton, but also in Berne. Actions of 
state today have become post hoc 
satyric dramas which follow the trage- 
dies executed in secret earlier. True 
representatives of our world are mis- 
sing; the tragic heroes are nameless. 
Any small-time crook, petty govern- 
ment official or policeman better 
represents our world than a senator 
or president. Today art can only em- 
brace the victims, if it can reach men 
at all; it can no longer come close to 
the mighty. Creon’s secretaries close 
Antigone’s case.” 
This expresses comething which we all 
feel: that the Cuba crisis asked for the 
mighty snort of an Aristophanes to 
express it rather than the tragic inten- 
sity of an Aeschylus; that Barry Gold- 
water can only be turned into art within 
a perspective like Brecht’s Irresisitible 
Rise of Arturo Ui, where Hitler became 
a Chicago gangster. The workings of 
power snarl up the world; one can point 
to the mess and its mechanism, but it’s 
hard to tie down the responsibility to 
any given leader. The whole thing’s 
got out of hand. 
When we come to Diirrenmatt’s plays, 
we find he has a Shavian delight in 
manipulating paradox and surprise. In 
Romulus the Great, Romulus deliber- 
ately weakens Rome so that it will fall 
to the Teutons, because he hates the 
brutal Reich which Rome has become. 


Further paradox comes into play when 
Odoaker, ruler of the Teutons, having 
conquered Rome, confesses to Romulus 
that he only led the expedition on Rome 
because otherwise it would have been 
led by Odoaker’s young fascist nephew, 
who must be kept from power at all 
costs. The two rulers feel at the mercy 
of something greater than themselves, 
sometime which is loose in the 
world. 


“ RoMULUS: My dear Odoaker, I 
wanted to make my destiny and you 
wanted to avoid yours. Now it is our 
destiny to be politicians who have 
foundered on the rock of events. We 
thought we could drop the world from 
our hands, you your Germania, and I 
my Rome. Now we must busy our- 
selves with the pieces that are left.” 


A similar disabused child’s-eye vision of 
politics occurs in’ An Angel Comes to 
Babylon, where the two rulers, Nimrod 
and Nebuchadnezzar, switch positions 
every nine hundred years, one becoming 
the footlicker of the other, who is mon- 
arch. But perhaps the clearest picture 
Diirrenmatt gives of humanity now is 
in The Marriage of Mr Mississippi. The 
very characters are almost an allegory: 
Mississippi, the Public. Prosecutor, is 
Fanatical Justice. Saint-Claude is Com- 
munist Revolution and Changing the 
World. Ubelohe, an aristocrat turned 
tramp, is Christian Love and Humility. 
And Anastasia, the woman who switches 
her affections from one to the next with 
such facility, is Humanity. Outside them 
is the Minister, the puppet-master, the 
politician without principles, who is the 
only man who succeeds and survives in 
Dirrenmatt’s world. 

Dtirrenmatt manipulates these counters 
with dazzling dexterity, cross-cutting, 
shuffling the action, producing several 
splendid comic routines (as when Mis- 
sissippi and Ubelohe conduct a cate- 
chism of the love of humanity while 
crawling across a room to escape the 
machine-gun fire of the revolution out- 
side the window). His plays are full of 
these theatrical conceits - Romulus strip- 
ping off the gold leaves from _ his 
imperial laurel wreath in order to pay 
his servants’ salary. His comedy tech- 
nique always lays bare certain truths 
about the modern world. And yet some- 
thing is ultimately unsatisfying. 

One of the clues to this sense of dis- 
appointment comes, I think, from the 
total shape and feel of a Dirrenmatt 
play. A Brecht play is never content to 
merely lay bare a situation; it offers it 
to us to be criticised, inquired into. In 
Diirrenmatt there is a feeling of celebra- 
tion of topsyturvydom, a relishing of its 
ironic complexities. For example, the 
revolutionary in The Marriage of Mr 
Mississippi has a typically bitter reflec- 
tion: 
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“Did I too not have a vision of how 
this world that stinks of hunger, drink, 
and crime could be improved? This 
hell that resounds with the singing of 
the rich and the howling of the ex- 
ploited? Did I not find Karl Marx’s 
Kapital in the pocket of a murdered 
ponce? And did I not go on with the 
terrible life we were forced to lead 
merely so that one day I could bring 
about the world revolution? We are 
the last two great moralists of the age. 
We have both adopted a disguise. You 
the mask of a hangman and IJ the mask 
of a Soviet spy.” 


There is a biting, astringent quality 
about this, but at the same time there is 
an elegaic note, a sense of pleasure in 
being able to blaspheme sacred truths 
and produce scandalous rhetoric. The 
tone irresistibly recalls the paradoxes of 
the religious writer who rubs our noses 
in the dirt in order to proclaim the 
greater glory .of.God. (the last. shall-be 
first, and the wicked shali be pure, etc). 
I think Durrenmatt’s limitation lies in 
his readiness to enjoy situations of 
dangerous confusion and.to weave round 
them baroque arabesques of resignation. 
We enjoy the arabesques, whether they 
are comic or moving, we are captivated 
by the author’s skill and drawn into his 
argument; but often we come away with 
no more than the dazed admiration we 
have, say, for a highly ingenious Hitch- 
cock film. 

I think this is my final reaction to The 
Physicists, Durrenmatt’s most ambitious 
play yet seen in England. An import- 
ant and anxiety-ridden subject - the 
social responsibility of nuclear physicists. 
A theatrical mechanism of surprises and 
interlocking Chinese boxes, revelation 
succeeding revelation, the whole con- 
trolled with a discipline Diirrenmatt has 
rarely equalled. And yet the sum total 
of all this is simply to remind us that 
thought is powerful and can have im- 
mense physical consequences once it gets 
into the world, and that it is irreversible 
- “what once was thought can never be 
unthought,” says Dilrrenmatt’s hero. 
This kind of primary truth links with 
the hints of Christianity in Dirrenmatt’s 
other plays - Ubelohe calling himself the 
last Christ, the choice of Solomon as a 
symbol in The Physicists, and random 
outbreaks of hymn-like imprecise free 
verse at crucial points, especially from 
the Angel] in Babylon - to lead one to 
the conclusion that Dtirrenmatt’s true 
quality is not that of a Welfare State 
Brecht, but rather a kind of Protestant 
Graham Greene of the theatre, tolerant, 
loving, and sadly ironic in a very indi- 
vidual, quirky way. 

Michael Kustow works for the Royal 
Shakespeare Company as a literary 
adviser, and is editor of a theatre news- 
paper. He is also an editor of Encore. 
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A Masai warrior: 


tribal conflict in Tanganyika is 
reduced by joking behaviour 


James B. Christensen 
Keeping the peace 
through jokes 
in East Africa 


In this article, the author describes how the Luguru tribe of Tangan- 
yika use the joke as a technique to avoid violence both in social 
relations within the tribe, and relationships with other tribes. 


The Luguru place great emphasis on respect for the elders, yet it 
may be permissible for a man to play tricks on his father-in-law. 


Though he would normally live next door to his mother-in-law, he 
should avoid her and speak to her only to greet her. 


While he may make obscene and suggestive comments to his sister-in- 
law, he may do so only if her husband is present. 


What may appear to the European ob- 
server as rather crude and licentious 
behaviour is known to anthropologists as 
a “joking relationship,” and has a 
definite role and function in several of 
the East African cultures. In this article 
we shall look at some of the aspects 
of this behaviour pattern as it obtains 
in one tribe. 

The prominent British anthropologist, 
Radcliffe-Brown, defined a joking rela- 
tionship as “a relationship between two 
persons in which one is permitted, and 
in some instances required, to tease or 
make fun of the other, who in turn is 
required to take no offence.” There are 
many problems inherent in the social 


structure of non-literate societies, who, 
because of their pattern of residence or 
high degree of mutual obligation, fre- 
quently have conflicts arise between kins- 
men. One way of minimising tension is 
by extreme respect or avoidance. How- 
ever, an alternative to this is permitting 
joking or privileged familiarity which 
can function to dissipate hostility and 
maintain harmony. 

The Luguru are a Bantu tribe number- 
ing approximately 200,000 living in the 
Uluguru mountains and adjacent plains 
in east-central Tanganyika. They follow 
the hoe-type of agriculture, most of them 
living barely above the subsistence level. 
While the population is fairly dense in 


Alasdair Macintyre 


Stalinist ghosts 


That ghosts from the Stalinist period 
still haunt us is clear from Mr Stanley 
Mitchell’s review of Tony Cliff's Russia: 
a Marzist Analysis (Peace News, August 
7). Mr Mitchell devotes most of his re- 
view to quarrelling with Cliff’s explana- 
tion of how the Soviet Union came to 
be what it is. He never discusses the 
core of Cliff's argument, which is an 
account of the nature of Soviet society, 
and clearly the question of what Soviet 
society is is prior to the question of how 
it came to be what it is. 

It is on the former question that Cliff 
has to be challenged, if he is to be chal- 
lenged effectively. What makes Cliff's 
analysis a Marxist analysis is that he 
poses the questions of class in the Soviet 
Union and power in the Soviet Union. 
He does not treat ‘Soviet people” (Mr 
Mitchell's phrase) as a single homogen- 
eous unit; he analyses in terms of their 
different relationship to the use of force 
and compulsion, their hold on the means 
of production, their share of consumer 
goods and educational opportunities, the 
different places occupied by different 
groups in the Soviet Union. 

At this point Mr Mitchell has to be left 
Dehind; for Cliff's explanation of how 
the Soviet Union passed from the revo- 
lutionary hopes of 1917 to the state capi- 
talism of today is an answer to a ques- 
tion Mr Mitchell cannot even ask until 
he has clarified his own position further. 
Even so, he is inaccurate. Would he 
care to document, his allegation of dif- 
ferences between Lenin and Trotsky on 
the subject of the relation between, the 


Russian revolution and world revolution 
in the years between 1917 and 1924? Mr 
Mitchell’s view of both Lenin and Trot- 
sky appears to be refracted through a 
Stalinist prism. 

More importantly, Mr Mitchell raises, 
but does not discuss, the key question 
of how far the process of industrialisa- 
tion necessarily imposes a certain type 
of social structure, but he raises it in 
such a way as to suggest that Cliff relies 
for his views only on a priori determin- 
ist philosophy and not on factual evi- 
dence about Soviet development. Cliff 
is not of course an over-all determinist; 
he recognises that historical alternatives 
are always limited, and that limits are 
narrower in some periods than in others. 
From Cliff's perspective one would not 
ask “how different Soviet history might 
have been had someone other than Stalin 
been at the helm,” but what kind of 
structure must a society have in which 
a Stalin is able to do what Stalin did. 


I do,not by any means admire every- 
thing in Cliff’s book. It resembles a set 
of stills cut from a moving picture, 
rather than the picture itself. But at a 
point at which most Marxists either stop- 
ped thinking or abandoned Marxism 
Cliff had the courage to go on and pro- 
duce this very considerable achievement. 
On one point, of course, Mr Mitchell is 
right. Cliff does agree with Trotsky 
that socialism can only be built on the 
basis laid by the working class of the 
advanced capitalist countries. In this he 
agrees with that much earlier Trotskyist, 
Karl Marx. 


some areas, there are few villages, as 
they tend to live in dispersed hamlets 
consisting of a few huts of the cone- 
cylinder type of construction. 


A brief description of the social organ- 
isation of the Luguru is necessary 1n 
order for some aspects of the joking 
relationship to make sense. The key to 
the social structure is the matrilineal 
clan, and “clan” is used here to describe 
a local grouping who own land in com- 
mon and show a high degree of col- 
lective responsibility. Clan members 
believe they are related by descent 
through the female line from sisters who 
were among the first migrants of the 
clan to the Uluguru area; thus you are 
considered a blood-relative of all in your 
mother’s clan, and to marry or have sex 
relations with any of them would be 
incestueus. 


The Luguru not only may marry into 
the clan of their father, but it is con- 
sidered desirable to do so. Each clan is 
headed by a senior elder, and there are 
no traditional chiefs in the usual sense 
of the term. Prior to domination of 
the area by the Arabs and Europeans 
there was no political integration beyond 
the clan. Within the clan, however, the 
individual Luguru had a high degree of 
security because of the closeness of the 
ties and the strong feeling of mutual 
obligation and responsibility. 

Among the Luguru many of the func- 
tions we normally ascribe to the father 
are assumed by the mother’s brother 
over his sister’s children. While a father 
lives with his wife and children and is 
required to support them, the ultimate 
authority over the children rests with 
their mother’s brother. The father, in 
turn, must keep an eye on the condition 
of the children of his own sister. The 
legal heir, for example, is the sister’s 
son of the deceased. While there is a 
tendency today to place an increasing 
emphasis on paternal control, in former 
times the authority of a Luguru over 
his sister’s children existed to a degree 
where he could dispose of them as slaves 
without the consent of the father. 
Every Luguru clan claims to have what 
is termed in Swahili an utani relation- 
ship, involving joking and obligations, 
with one or more clans in their vicinity. 
Actually, the term utani is not com- 
monly used, but rather the plural and 
singular, watani and mtani. According 
to the Luguru, the utani_ relationship 
between clans developed as.a result of 
warfare during the initial occupancy of 
Uluguru. An, immigrant group would 


defeat, or be defeated b a grou 

already residing there. but the eters 
would permit the losers to remain and 
become watani. The principle suggested 
here is that a pattern of joking de- 
veloped instead of a dominant-subordin- 
ate relationship between the victors and 
the vanquished. A Jess violent origin 
was reported for some watani clans, as 
it was stated that considerable inter- 
marriage between two clans over a long 


period could result in their becoming 
watant. 


To illustrate how a joking relationship 
may be functional in reducing friction 
in the Luguru compound or hamlet, we 
may look at a typical situation. The 
Luguru_ by tradition are matrilocal (or 
uxorilocal), that is, following marriage 
a man builds a house for himself and his 
wife near that of his wife’s parents. His 
position in the hamlet is somewhat that 
of an outsider, as jt is likely that a 
majority of the group will be members 
of his wife's clan, and he must compete, 
to a degree, with his wife’s kin for con- 
trol of his children. If his in-laws are 
also his watani, his position is somewhat 
easier, for a relationship exists that takes 
no offence at criticism, insult or dis- 
respect. This tends to dissipate hos- 
tility and maintain harmony, for as the 
Luguru frequently say, “If you marry a 
mtani you do not have trouble.” Because 
of this the Luguru are emphatic in 
regard to the desirability of marriage 
with a mtani. For one thing, a man is 
likely to be marrying into the clan of 
his father or grandfather, but in any 
case, he will have been joking with 
his wife’s clan for years. 

The one exception to the joking rela- 
tionship is that ideally he should avoid 
his mother-in-law, a practice that has 
led many to comment on the sophistica- 
tion of the African in interpersonal 
relations. Complete avoidance is a 
rather difficult task when he lives virtu- 
ally next door to her. In_ practice, 
mother-in-law avoidance exists more in 
theory than fact. Actually, mother-in-law 
and son-in-law Visit and talk much more 
than the formal greeting prescribed by 
tradition. However, he always treats 
her with respect, no joking is permitted 
between them, and mother-in-law avoid- 
ance, rather than being indicative of 
ill-will, is actually a technique for show- 
ing respect. 


Privileged familiarity 


One facet of the utani relationship, and 
perhaps the one the African most. often 


and 
Wften 


associates with watani, is privileged 
familiarity. The greatest degree of 
joking is carried on between watani of 
the same generation, and cross-sexual 
Joking is common, with obscene and 
suggestive language and horseplay. 
What might otherwise be regarded as 
common assault, and thus a case for the 
elders or the courts, becomes good clean 
fun between watani. For example, a 
man may jokingly grab a womans cloth 
and attempt to disrobe her, and a good- 
natured tug of war or wrestling may 
result. A woman may deride a mtant 
about his lack of sexual prowess, and 
imply that he is sterile or impotent. He 
May respond with an invitation to accom- 
pany him in order to demonstrate his 
Virility. - 

The fact that a man is married does 
not prohibit him from indulging in 2 
jesting conversation with sexual over 
tones, particularly with unmarried 
watani, However, it is considered bad 
form for a man to make suggestive or 
obscene remarks to a married mtani of 
the opposite sex unless her husband is 
present. A greater degree of joking is 
permitted between in-laws who are 
watani than between in-laws who do not 
have this relationship. : 
While joking within the same generation 
is frequently found in the anthropolo- 
gical literature, the Luguru situation 1s 
atypical in that it permits joking be- 
tween contiguous generations and _alter- 
nate generations. Also, this joking is 
reciprocal or symmetrical, which is un- 
common between contiguous generations. 
It is regarded as amusing to erroneously 
inform a mtani elder that someone has 
died and that his presence is required 
at a burial, or to tell someone at work 
on their farm that they are needed at 
home. As farms may be two or three 
hours walking distance through the 
mountains, this can be something less 
than a laughing matter to the victim. 
However, joking with the elders tends 
to be qualitatively different from that 
between watani of the same generation. 
It does not often involve sexual matters 
or obscenity (though it may), and it is 
more likely to be of the erroneous 


message type listed above, taking 
property for ransom, or joking ,at 
funerals. 


Regarding the latter, considerable horse- 
play by the watani clan or clans of the 
deceased is permitted and expected at 
a burial. Attendance of some watani 
is required, and as a burial is a sad and 
serious affair, they attempt to introduce 
a bit of levity into the otherwise sorrow- 
ful occasion. To the crying woman they 
may say, “ Keep quiet, or we will come 
back tomorrow,’ thus threatening to 
delay the burial. They have been known 
to pour a pot of water over a wailing 
woman under these circumstances. Or 
again, a mtani might say to the clan of 
the deceased, “ You are crying too much. 
Give me one woman to take to my house 
so that I can give you a child to re- 
semble the person who is dead.” A 
mtani may lie down on the grave and 
pretend to sleep, or demand a small sum 
of money to get out of the grave so the 
burial can continue. 

It is also permissible to appropriate the 
possessions of watani, but rather definite 
rules govern this type of acquisition. 
For one thing, it should be done openly 
and in the presence of the owner or his 
family. Confiscation is most likely to 
occur at a funeral when watani of the 
deceased may walk off with food, animals 
or personal property. Watani are also 
permitted to appropriate meat or pro- 
duce being carried uncovered, and leaves 
or a branch should be placed over a 
headload of vegetables. An elder should 
never carry a load on his head, covered 
or not, for if he meets a mtani he risks 
confiscation. Thus a youngster should 
accompany him if there is a load to 
carry. However, property seized under 
these conditions is rarely retained per- 
manently. While it would be legally 
permissible to do so, it is expected that 
it will be returned to the original owner 
after payment of a small sum, usually a 
fraction of a shilling, as ransom. 


Sexual licence 


There is a general agreement among 
the Luguru that in former times a male, 
married or single, was permitted to have 


sex relations with his unmarried watani. 
While the practice is frowned on today 
in some circles, it is admitted that 
according to customary law a charge of 
adultery could never be validated in 
such a case. 


The greatest amount of sexual licence 
is permitted between unmarried cross- 
cousins, that is, between a boy and his 
mother’s brother’s daughter. It is re- 
garded as highly desirable that a couple 
who stand in this relationship to each 
other should marry, and they are not 
considered as being related, since each 
belongs to the clan of their mother. 
Thus a man marries off his daughter to 
his heir. Cross-cousins are always con- 
sidered as watani whether or not they 
come from clans who observe the utani 
relationship. An affair between these 
two was rarely condemned except by 
educated Christians, who are about the 
only segment of the Luguru who place a 
high value on virginity at time of mar- 
riage. 


A married or older man is more likely 
to seek out a widow or divorcee for 
extra-marital sex. For a husband this 
is most likely to occur while his wife 
is nursing a child, for the Luguru follow 
the common African pattern of females 
abstaining from sex relations for ap- 
proximately 18 months following the 
birth of a child if the child lives. One 
factor that favours an affair with a 
mtani is that a charge of adultery would 
not be brought against the man by the 
relatives of the woman. Moreover, his 
wife is less likely to create trouble if 
he seeks the company of a mtani. 


The joking between watani that permits 
highly suggestive or obscene comments 
thus may be utilised to ascertain the 
availability of a mtani as a sexual 
partner. While the fiction exists that a 
male should be the aggressor in sexual 
matters, under these circumstances it 
is possible for a female to initiate a 
verbal exchange that may lead to a 
proposition. It is expected that a young 
man will give a small gift of some type 
to_a girl with whom he is having an 
affair, and an adult male who regularly 
visited a divorced or widowed woman is 
expected to be generous and contribute 
to her support, either in produce or 
money. Such a woman would be referred 
to as hawala, which the Luguru use to 
mean paramour or concubine, rather 
than malaya or prostitute. 


Lest this account of what is permitted 
by custom distort the picture, it should 
be noted that: (a) pre-marital and extra- 
marital sex relations are by no means 
limited to watani; (b) while affairs 
between watani are not_condemned_by 
the majority, neither are they encour- 
aged, for it is rather a case of “since 
one must, it is better to seek out a 
mtani;” and (c) while it was conceded 
that most widowed or divorced women 
had at least an occasional affair, such 
behaviour was considered unbecoming in 
married women. In short, the Luguru 
can be considered no more promiscuous 
than the citizens of many Western 
countries, since some of their extra- 
Marital and pre-marital sex relations 
are sanctioned and condoned by their 
culture. 


Social obligations 


In one respect, utani may be defined as 
a jural relationship, for it must be 
viewed in terms of duties and obligations 
as well as rights and privileges. The 
obligatory aspect may be noted primarily 
at times of crises, such as birth, death, 
and disputes. Many examples could be 
cited, but the most common is the re- 
quired presence of watani at burials. 
Their function, in addition to the joking 
noted above, is assisting the clan of the 
deceased in preparation of the body and 
interment. This includes washing the 
corpse, making the shroud, digging the 


Charlie Chaplin and Hank Mann 
in ‘City Lights’ 
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grave, carrying the body to the grave, 
and. burial... The, watani.clan would be 
offended if they were not notified, for in 
addition to the (slight, it"would deprive 
them of their right to get even regard- 
ing the confiscation of food. 


Watani also participate in ceremonies 
(tambiko) at the graves of the ancestors. 
During the prayers to their ancestors by 
clan members, the watani may rebuke or 
coerce the dead, saying ‘“ You who have 
died, do not come back and cause 
trouble for the living,” and they may 
even joke during the ceremony. Also, 
one finds watani constantly cropping up 
as arbitrators of a dispute or officiants 
at some ceremony. 

Another traditional practice where 
watani played a role was in cases of 
infanticide, where “unlucky” or “danger- 
ous” children, known as kigego, were 
put to death. Examples of kigego would 
be one of twins, albinos, extreme anom- 
alies evident at birth, or a breech pre- 
sentation. The job of dispatching these 
neonates fell to one of the female watani 
present at the birth, usually a sister or 
mother of the husband. However, while 
infanticide is still admitted to occur 
today, it is declining, and it is not un- 
common to see twins. 

Duties that were not considered appro- 
priate for the clan to perform, such as 
burial of someone who had died from 
leprosy or smallpox and the burning of 
his hut, were allocated to watani. While 
there was variation between districts as 
to duties and obligations of watani, one 
pattern did emerge - things that would 
be dangerous or distasteful to the clan 
could be carried out with impunity by 
watani without fear of retribution by 
the supernatural. 

Many of the Bantu-speaking tribes in 
Tanganyika observe the utani relation- 
ship between clans, and it is also ob- 
served between some of the _ tribes, 
although on a more subdued level than 
intertribal utani. In contemporary Tan- 
ganyika, a changing society, intertribal 
utani still retains many of its traditional 
functions. With increasing migration, 
people from several tribes are found 
together in the towns and on sisal 
plantations or government projects. 
Privileged familiarity helps minimise 
tribal antipathies as joking and jeering 
are not necessarily considered offensive. 
Also, watani from another tribe are 
present to fill certain needs if one’s own 
kinsmen are not available. 

Thus among the Luguru the utani rela- 
tionship is not merely bana] behaviour 
and sexual licence. Given a pattern of 
matrilocal residence, when a man mar- 
ries a mtani he is not a complete 
stranger in the compound of his wife. 
The symmetrical pattern of permitted 
disrespect ameliorates his position as an 
outsider. The extension of joking into 
a degree of sexual licence under certain 
conditions permits the male at least a 
semi-sanctioned form of extra-marital 
sex when a wife is not available, a factor 
some men consider important when they 
live surrounded by the kinsmen of their 
spouse. The relationship is a jural one 
that may be defined in terms of obliga- 
tions as well as rights and privileges, 
for one must assist watani in times of 
crises and serve as mediator in disputes. 
Utani on the intertribal level serves 
much the same function of dissipating 
hostility and maintaining harmony be- 
tween groups. 


James B. Christensen is associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Wayne State 
University in Detroit, Michigan. He has 
his Ph.D. in anthropology from North- 
western University, and has been in 
African studies a number of years, first 
going to West Africa in 1950-51. At 
this time he did research among the 
Fante of Ghana, and he visited there 
again in 1963. He also has done 
ethnographic research among the Luguru 
of Tanganyika in 1959-60, and has trav- 
eled extensively throughout Africa. He 
is the author of a book and several 
articles on Africa. 
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THE AGITPROP STO 


Communist Propaganda Techniques, by Communist propaganda is, however, 
John C. Clews. (Methuen, 36s.) much more world-wide in its ramifica- 
Communism and Colonialism, by Walter tions and already has a considerably 
Kolarz. (Macmillan, 21s.) oper history than Nazi propaganda. 
word propaganda begins its own us understanding of its nature has 
ine. eRe only is propaganda a great contemporary urgency. 
great vogue word today: it is widely re- The purpose of each of the two new 
garded as a smear word. People scarcely books reviewed here is to expose the 
ever admit to making propaganda them- falsehoods and iniquities of Soviet 
selves; they attribute such skulduggery propaganda. One is dedicated to the 
to their enemies. What they divulge memory of the late President Kennedy, 
themselves is education, information, the other is a posthumous publication, 
warnings, perhaps even high pressure a revised series of radio scripts. Both 
advertising; but propaganda is the pro- authors are strongly committed anti- 
vince of their adversaries. To character- communists. But their self-appointed 
ise something as propaganda is usually tasks and methods of approach are 
to impugn it. The badge of propagandist rather different. 
is seldom assumed willingly. _ Communist theory draws a distinction 
It was not always so, and is not, as between propaganda and agitation, this 
we shall see, entirely so now. Nor, of being based on the definition of Plek- 
course, is propaganda a recent inven- hanov that “a propagandist presents 
tion. In some of its current senses many ideas to one or few persons; an 
there has been propaganda ever since agitator presents only one or a few ideas 
men first organised their lives together; but presents them to a mass of people.” 
Machiavelli and Mahomet, to name but (Applying this distinction, Hitler was 
two great men, knew a lot about pro- much more an agitator than a propa- 
paganda. But the word propaganda gandist.) 
probably originated only in the seven- Lenin many times, and notably in his 
teenth century when, in 1622, after the What is to be Done? (1902) and in his 
Reformation, Pope Gregory XV founded Left-Wing Communism (1920) pointed 
his Sacre Congregatio de Propaganda out that the qualities of the propa- 
Fide to do missionary work abroad. gandist and the agitator are not the 
Thereafter the word and the practice same, but that their functions are com- 
caught on, flourished and multiplied; it plementary. Soviet government has 
invaded all dictionaries and a wide always been organised on this assump- 
gamut of human activities. tion; and Mr Clews shows how the 
But however long and varied its history, direction of agitation and propaganda 
however vertiginous its forms, mass has been exercised at different times 
propaganda has only become regularly by the Agitation and Propaganda (Agit- 
and widely used and systematised in the Prop) Department of the Central Com- 
twentieth century. Here the pace-setters mittee of the CPSU. 
have been new, ruthless, charismatic What will probably most interest readers 
leaders - notably Hitler, Trotsky, Lenin of Peace News is Mr Clews’ analysis of 
and Stalin. It is commonplace that Communist attitudes to peace. In Com- 
modern rapid communications -the popu- munist vocabulary “peace” means the 
lar press, radio, television, etc. - have state of affairs inside a Communist 
greatly enlarged the opportunities for country. “World peace” will be attained 
influencing people in the mass. What for the first time only when the world 
is much more important is that the 20th is converted to Communism, or is at least 
century has already seen great ruthless- predominantly Communist. The Com- 
ness in the systematic employment of munist-encouraged world peace move- 
the newly available techniques. Hitler ment is thus intended by them to help 
always laid great stress on the import- forward the achievement of this happy 
ance of propaganda, and even before he millenium, this realisation of a_basic- 
wielded significant political power Mein ally Communist world. 
Kampf was written as a propagandist Throughout Mr Clews emphasises the 
exercise, and many of its pages (especi- offensiveness of Communist “peace 
ally the chapter on ‘“‘ War Propaganda”) offensives.’’ Indeed he says that if it 
with characteristic exaggerations extol is to be at all effective it must be 
the value of propaganda. offensive, for all effective propaganda 


Anselm. Hollo 


mr president 


for e. e. cummings 
were he still alive 
Now we’re going to 
take this firm 
line, this 
firm 
line 
this firm 
line 
against them 
he says, staggering on- 


stage 
we're going to show 
he says 
we're going to show we’re going to show 
them 


our strength! 
(helped to his feet by the 
military advisors 
& letting down 
his pants) 
we going to show them for sure 


Sid gegeig, of judement bout aqme een 
troversial matters, as there was too in Against Taxes for Nuclear Arma- 
Mr Clews’ book, a note which is more Ments was created to draw atten- 
appropriate to a propagandist than to a tion and give help to this problem. 
scholar. 
that “the noise of meapeands is louder 
than the quiet language of facts.” 
clear that he saw himself as a purveyor Cottage, Colemans Hatch, Hartfield, 
of this quiet language. 


his tone is quiet; but as well as giving 


RY 


must take the offensive. He clearly yet some incontrovertible facts - many of 
briefly traces the changing tactics of them unpalatable to Communists - he 
Communists in world peace movements. quite often makes dogmatic assertions 
A quarter of the book is devoted to a about highly disputable matters. Thus: 
special case study: of Communist accu- “No political movement has talked of 
sations that the Americans waged bac- Peace as much as the Communists and 
terial warfare (germ warfare) during the yet it was precisely the first Communist 
Korean war. As bacterial warfare is a State of the world - the Soviet Union - 
matter of contriving the spread of what which made the Second World War pos- 
are otherwise natural diseases, its em- sible by concluding a non-aggression 
ployment is difficult to determine and pact with Adolf Hitler - the arch-aggres- 
peculiarly prone to be the subject of SOF. Suffice it to say here that shelves 
incontrovertible allegations. It is still Of books have already been written 
very difficult to obtain any definite about this single episode. Not all of 
knowledge about health conditions in them agree with Mr Kolarz. 

North Korea during the period before Undoubtedly it is a gracefully written 
the germ warfare allegations were book, but rather slight in content. 
launched by Communist China, but it Clarity is its keynote, not charity, though 
seems quite likely that the devastation not cynicism either. Sometimes the pace 
from bombing and invasion in North of events has already made some of the 
Korea created conditions favourable to Judgments look rather strange, as when 
epidemics, and that the Chinese People’s Rumania is described as a docile Russian 
Volunteers brought certain infections satellite. The author is best on themes 
with them. which he has already written books 
It may well have been that the charge about before - Russification and Sovieti- 
of germ warfare against the Americans Sation, Balkan nationalism. Indeed one 
was originally put forward by the of the main and most interesting themes 
Chinese to absolve their own “volun- - apart from the light shed on the 
teers” of any responsibility for bringing Spurious attempts of Communists to ex- 
diseases into Korea, and only became cuse themselves wholly from charges of 
inflated into a world-wide propaganda Colonialism - is of the phoenix, force of 
campaign when the possibilities of its nationalism rising from the pyres of 


political exploitation were fully per- international Communism. In a_ final, 
ceived by the Chinese Communist somewhat prophetic, chapter, Mr Kolarz 
regime. writes of ‘The Prospects of National 


Mr Clews carefully surveys the evidence ee ee in a wal which will 
which was adduced as “proof” of the Sladden the heart or curdle the blood 
accusation against the Americans, and according to one’s temperament, he 
te teats Gene a een A ee 
never could, stand up to systema Owes : 
analysis. He’ also shows that, neverthe- | aE fe, ne extended to 
fat gt) pee. be eto a ters were <A doubt Bek aed 
effec world. : ee 
Just ET Tait way eR the book, in to their original purpose; most are much 
=sucon uu there is a eran ne sl fasttigaesstul, wagn even the possible 
itled ““What is to be Done?” Bu e c : ers. ' 
title, presumably directed at the non- It i pamerimes salutary when reading a 
Communist reader, raises hopes that are thi 24 it © re-read an older book. In 
pot satisied and the Teader is merely this pln a, reader seeking another 
“ elf- > \ worse an 
NasRne Mee SiS Meice crorpite SEUMINTO. Windiey Pascale ane aan 
sistant to Communism is that of re- Simply entitled - Propaganda*, which 
i eel tinat the emuesses 4 0 By eee propaganda 
ommunism are that “it cannot broo ; Seas : 
rate fundamental concessions. the art of exposing propaganda, the at 
make fundamenta oncess F ’ 
Even so the arrangement of the book Of counter-propaganda, can take many 
would probably have been improved if forms. 
the whole eeeien Fei 2 Outta for *Oxford University Press, 1957. 
the Sixties,” had followed, and not pre- ; 
ceded, the detailed case study of bac. DY Peter Lyon isa lecturer in inter 
terial warfare as the last section. As it o¢ fepnomics 
is, there is no serious attempt at overall : 
eee oe end; these have to be 
garnere y the reader as he proceeds. 
Some of these are: that Communist Pamphlet 
propaganda is expensive; that it feeds Japanese Aid, by John White. (Overseas 
and prospers on the general ignorance Development Institute Ltd, 6s.) 
of the majority about its policies; and A study of Japan's programme of aid to 
that the assumption that lying propa- developing countries, this pamphlet sug- 
ganda defeats itself in the long run may gests that most Japanese aid is designed 
be valid under conditions of open war- to help Japan’s drive for economic ex- 
fare, but there is reason to doubt this pansion rather than developing countries. 
assumption today. , It goes on to say that Japan’s potential as 
Mr Kolarz’s posthumous book is a re- an aid-giver is considerable and what is 
working of a series of twelve short remarkable is how much it is doing 
broadcast talks, designed, in the words already. What is needed is a recognition 
of Mr Crankshaw’s foreword, to expose of Japan’s aims and a closer integration 
a situation “when all other empires have with other aid programmes. 
fallen or are in dissolution, leaving the 
Soviet Union as the last great imperialist 


power, resolutely and harshly denying To condemn the H-bomb 


to its own subject peoples the freedoms 


it demands for all others... a confi While cheerfully paying for its 
dence trick in the grand manner.” manufacture through income tax 


The Campaign 


Early on Mr Kolarz writes Enquiries and contributions to D. 


It is Markham, Secretary CATNA, Lear 


It is true that Sussex. 


G 


KenNuU SoS 


—— 
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India’s food crisis-Shastri acts 


Mr Shastri, the Indian Prime Minister, 
Speaking in New Delhi on August 15 - 
the 17th anniversary of Indian independ- 
ence - said that India’s food crisis was 
Still causing anxiety but the situation 
Was better than it had been a month 
480. He added that no parties could be 
held for two or three months, according 
toa report in The Observer last Sunday, 
and his Ministers would not accept 
Mvitations to lunches or dinners. 

The Daily Telegraph reported on Mon- 
day that’ the day “before nearly 1,000 
women took part in an all-day fast in 
ront of Mr Shastri’s house in New 
Velhi, protesting against rising prices 
and food shortages. 

The Observer report comments that few 
People can have guessed, when Shastri 
Was made Prime Minister after Nehru’s 


Jail sentence on 
Kloppenburg 


Judgment was given in the Regional 
Court, Dufear on August 10 against 
68-year-old Theodore Kloppenburg, who 
Was charged with contravening the Sup- 
Pression of Communism Act. He was 
Sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment, 
6 months of the sentence suspended for 
three years. His barrister has lodged 
an appeal and Mr Kloppenburg is at 
Present free on bail of £25. " . 
A banning notice was served on Mr 
Doppenbure in July last year under 
the Suppression of Communism Act an 
he was charged with contravening the 
terms of the banning notice by printing 
or publishing a placard in the Durban 
Town Gardens on August 29, 1963. Mr 
Kloppenburg, in protest against the ban- 
ning order, had sat in the Town Gardens 
With a strip of black cloth covering his 
mouth and two placards displayed near 
him with the slogans: “50 hours public 
and silent fast. Banning protest ’ and 
“Non-violence banned. By order, 
Twice, before he began his fast, he sent 
letters to the Minister of Justice asking 
him why he had been banned. He said 
he was not aware of the reasons for his 
restrictions. 
In court, Mr Kloppenburg said» he~ had 
Consistently propagated non-violence be- 
Cause this was the only sane attitude. 
He pleaded not guilty to his alleged 
contravention of the banning notice. 
loppenburg was born in Amsterdam 
Sat ect to South Africa in 1936; he 
worked there as a private social worker, 
as a handyman in a Roman Catholic 
Mission and among handicapped persons 


in Johannesburg. 


Second action 
at La Macaza 


Peter Light writes: The organisers of the 
civil disobedience demonstration last 
June 21 (Peace News July 3) at the 
Bomare missile base near La Macaza, 120 
miles north of Montreal, Quebec, in 
Canada, are planning to return to the 
base on September 7 for another demon- 
stration. f 

The announced purpose is to enter the 
base to reclaim it for peaceful purposes. 
The organisers are suggesting that a 
summer camp for under-privileged chil- 
dren be constructed instead. If per- 
mission to enter is refused, the action 
will take the form of a 48-hour sit-down 
at the entrance. 

The sit-down in June involved 17 people, 
and lasted 23 hours. For the action in 
September, it is hoped that 50 people 
will be participating in the civil diso- 
bedience, and hundreds in the supporting 
vigil. .A great deal of interest has been 
generated across Canada, as the action 
in June was the first civil disobedience 
action to take place at a missile base in 
the country. Maclean's Magazine, a 
nationally, respected publication, carried 
a feature story on the demonstration in 
its issue of August 8. 

The organisers of the La Macaza project 
are asking direct action groups around 
the world to conduct some form of 
demonstration at their Canadian consu- 
late at the time of the sit-down. For 
further information, write to Peter 
Light, Project La Macaza, 3510 Ste 
Famille. Street, Montreal 18, Quebec, 
Canada. 


death, that within three months he 
would propose a major change in the 
nature of Nehru’s policies. He was 
thought the least likely among the avail- 
able candidates to endanger the Con- 
gress Party in its hour of weakness by 
making use of his authority. 


But this is precisely what he has done. 
He has suggested that India should turn 
away from the Big Plan, at least for a 
time. His idea is that heavy industrial 
projects not yet started ought to be 
postponed and the national effort con- 
centrated on finishing small schemes 
capable of helping the people quickly. 
He may not get far in his new direction. 
He put the idea up on his own without 
consulting his Planning Commission, and 
one or two of the planning experts have 
recently been giving it as their private 
opinion that, as a planner, Mr Shastri 
is naive. The heavy industry projects 
he wants to see postponed are, they say, 
already held up indefinitely for lack of 
foreign exchange. And where in any 
area of development big slow schemes 
are now taking precedence over small 
swift ones the available money is al- 
ready committed and a change could be 
made only by finding more. 

This, they suppose, cannot be the Prime 
Minister’s wish, since one of his first 
aims is a large cut in Government 
spending. But, the report continues, 
Shastri may show a stubborn strength 
In this particular crisis. 

When Nehru accepted the Big Plan with 
its deferred benefits he was supported 
by faiths which Shastri and his partner, 
Congress President Kamaraj, are un- 
likely, to share. Himself dedicated to 
the idea of sacrifice, Nehru believed that 
an Indian generation willing to endure 
the, hardships of the freedom struggle 


pee A ee Ne 
Canadian students 


study effects 
of disarmament 


A project which is a new departure for 
the Canadian peace movement is at 
present in. progress at North Bay, 
Ontario; it is organised by the Combined 
Universities Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament, 


A group of students and university gradu- 
ates are engaged on a research pro- 
gramme, studying what disarmament 
would mean to the community of North 
Bay. There are three Royal Canadian 
Air Force bases in the area and, out of 
a community of 46,000, 2,000 families 
are on the RCAF payroll. The group 
are also trying to learn through what 
channels the peace movement can best 
get its ideas across to the people of 
North Bay. The second aspect of the 
project is a study of the social prob- 
lems of the community. In a news. 
letter about the project the organisers 
say: 
“We have begun with the view that 
the cold war affects the entire fabric 
of our society, and therefore we are 
examining the causal relationships 
between some of these issues (e.g. 
how much social poverty is the result 
of our wasting resources on a futile 
arms race while neglecting legitimate 
needs of Canada). And we want to 
know if it is possible to introduce 
peace-war questions to the community, 
by means of other issues which are 
closer to home (at least in most 
peoples’ minds). 
“The entire project will also attempt 
to deal with the central problem of 
mid-twentieth century political life - 
the great extent to which average 
citizens have lost control of the major 
factors which affect their lives . . . 
It. seems to us very important that 
those working for disarmament and 
peace spend time re-examining tech- 
niques and methods for speaking to 
the Canadian community. And_ulti- 
mately the proof of any new idea can 
only lie in its testing - therefore an 
action programme, based on the re- 
search, will constitute the last part 
of the summer.” 
The original plan for project North Bay 
64. was for most of the participants to 
take jobs, and engage in research and 
action in their free time. But the group 
have discovered in a very real way what 
unemployment. means to North Bay - 
only three of them were able to get jobs 
there. 


would be followed by at least another 
ready to accept a thin life. Anyone who 
was in Bombay last week and saw the 
city brought to a halt by people dis- 
satisfied by shortages would know that 
Nehru was wrong. Neither Shastri nor 
Kamaraj is likely to make a similar 
mistake. 

Shastri was born among the genteel poor 
and knew in his bones, as Nehru could 
not be expected to, the dreariness of 
going without. Kamaraj springs from a 
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background of even worse deprivation, a 
South Indian toddy-tapper’s family. Both 
habitually wear the dhoti, the garment 
of the peasantry, which can be taken as 
at least a sign that they are predisposed 
to think and feel as common men do. 

It is also true, the report concludes, that 
harsh reality has won many converts to 
their view among the middle class, some 
of whom are already behind Shastri and 
his plan for a quick détour away from 


Bigness. 


Herr Willy Brandt, Mayor of West B 


wall on August 13, 


THREE YEARS OF THE WALL 


the third anniversary of its erection. 


erlin, looks eastwards across the Berlin 
The West German 


newspaper Bild Zeitung, in an open letter to Mr Khrushchev headed “ 52. dead too 


many,” demanded that Russia pull. down the wall. 
his.planned visit to. West Germany. if the 


friendship; the East Germans defended 
it is here to stay. 


Swiss CO ca 


It told Khrushchev to cancel 
wall meant more to him than German 
the wall on its anniversary, saying that 


mMpaigners 


arrested in Zurich 


A work camp and seminar took place in 
Switzerland from July 20 to August I, 
part of a renewed campaign to inform 
public opinion in Switzerland on the 
problem of conscientious objection and 
to bring pressure on the Government to 
introduce a law which would permit 
exemption from military service on 
conscientious grounds. Swiss COs are at 
present liable to a series of prison sen- 
tences of two or three months. 


Dennis Gould, of the Committee of 100, 
who attended the work camp, writes 
below about a demonstration in 
Zurich. 


After the work camp and seminar for 
conscientious objectors at Hospental, 
seven volunteers decided to organise a 
public demonstration to advertise the 
press conference to be given in Zurich 
on the evening of Monday, August 3. 
The security police turned down our 
application to stand in Bellvue Platz 
with banners. René Bovard, vice- 
president of the Swiss branch of the 
War Resisters’ International and study 
leader during the camp, delivered a 
second letter explaining our position. 
We were determined to exercise our 
right in going ahead because it was 
necessary for us to have the opportunity 
to invite the public to the press con- 
ference. We explained who we were 
and why we felt there is a need for a 
law recognising COs in countries like 
Switzerland and Italy. 

At 12 noon on Monday, August 3, the 
first team of four reached Bellvue Platz, 


brought out their banners from under- 
neath their jackets and held them up, 
standing on the lakeside promenade. 
This first team was made up of Theo 
Hurter, a retired roadworker and a 
CO during the First World War; Fritz 
Muller of Zurich; Michael Casanovas, 
who was recently released from prison, 
and myself from the British Committee 
of 100. Two plain clothes men came up 
and asked us if we knew that such 
action was illegal. I was threatened 
with deportation, but they seemed dis- 
turbed when we didn’t move. After a 
few more minutes, a police jeep arrived 
and after sitting down we were arrested. 
Later we were individually questioned. 
At 1.30 p.m. the second team of three 
appeared in the same place, held up 
their banners and were arrested after 
two minutes. They were Pietro Pinna 
from Italy, secretary to Professor 
Capitini and the first CO in Italy to 
attract public attention; Arthur Villard, 
ex-secretary of the Swiss CND and 
chairman of the Swiss WRI; and Marcel 
Schweizer, secretary of the Swiss WRI. 
Both Pietro Pinna and I were fined 49 
francs; the fines were taken from us at 
police headquarters. The Swiss Par- 
ticipants refused to pay their fines. At 
3 o'clock we were free, and at 6 p.m. 
the press conference was held as 
planned with a good attendance and a 
great deal of interest. The action has 
received good press coverage, photo- 
graphs and articles explaining the CO 
position appearing in Zurich and 
Geneva papers. 
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Michael Randle 


Crime and punishment 


A Pretty Sort of Prison, by Merfyn 
wien (Pali Mall Press, 25s.) 


There have been many sensible books 
and reports about prison, many of them 
suggesting the same kind of reforms and 
improvements. What most of them lack 
is an imaginative insight into what it 
is really like to be a prisoner, or for 
that matter a working “screw The 
peculiar merit of Mr Turner's book 1s 
that he does have this kind of insight 
and manages to convey the atmosphere 


and feeling of prison. 


At times his book reads like a novel; he 
frequently uses a narrative technique, 
relating the stories of people he has 
known in prison during his many years 
as a prison visitor, and quoting their 
comments direct; he also draws on his 
own experience as an imprisoned co 
during the war. The book is much 
nearer in spirit to Dostoevsky than to 
a report of the Prison Commissioners, 
and like Dostoevsky’s novel it is per- 
meated with a Christian faith in the 
essential dignity of even the apparently 
most depraved. 


There are several reasons why such an 
imaginative study was needed at this 
moment. There is now a reasonable 
consensus of opinion between reformers 
and administrators as to the kind of 
improvements that are needed in the 
prison system. But there are also major 
obstacles to reform. One of these is the 
gap between the working screw on the 
one hand and the administrator on the 
other, a gap widened by differences in 
class and education. It is the ordinary 
screw who has the daily face-to-face con- 
tact with the prisoners and whose atti- 
tude goes far in determining the atmos- 
phere of a prison. Unless this gap can 
be narrowed many reforms will remain 
fine theories without practical content. 
Mr Turner conveys some of the prob- 
lems, the prejudices and the down-to- 
earth insights of the ordinary screw in 


what I think is an important part of the 
book. 


Another obstacle to reform is the atti- 
tude of the public; indeed this is the 
biggest obstacle of all, not so much to 
the reform of prisons as to the reform 
of prisoners. The truth behind the myth 
that old lags really like prison is, as 
Mr Turner points out, that they some- 
times find it easier to face, for all its 
degradations and deprivations, than the 
mixture of indifference and hostility of 
the world outside. Society’s view of the 
criminal, supported by mountains of 
cheap gangster novels and plays and films, 
is of something sub-human that has to 
be restrained and shut up out of harm’s 
way; it is the stereotype that one will 
find two or three times in an average 
evening’s television viewing. 


Mr Turner attempts to get to the truth 
behind this stereotype and he does so 
without falling into the trap of senti- 
mentality. ‘‘ Prison is not a pretty place 
populated by inadequate, third grade 
citizens who are more sinned against 
than sinning. Neither is it the home of 
monsters and maniacs Prison is 
merely the place where people who 
express their problems and difficulties in 
a criminal way are separated from the 
rest of us whose problems may not be 


so pressing, or who succeed in expres- 
sing them in ways that are not 
criminal.” 


The actual administrative reforms that 
Mr Turner suggests are sensible without 
being either very new or very sensa- 
tional. The really important point that 
he keeps insisting upon is not directly 
to do with administration, though it 
obviously has implications in the field 
of administration: this point is that the 
offender needs to be treated as an indi- 
vidual and his pride and dignity re- 
spected. This is something quite rare 
in either the older or newer prisons. If 
there is a weakness in this part of the 
book it is that Mr Turner tends to take 


the open prisons and the newer mode} 
prisons too much at their face value. 
(He does say at the beginning that his 
direct experience has been mainly with 
the old Victorian closed prisons.) My 
own short experience of an open prison 
has made me rather sceptical of some 
of the claims made for them. The sur- 
roundings were far pleasanter than in 
a closed prison, but the atmosphere was 
still strained and negative, and the rela- 
tionship between prisoners and staff not 
very different from those in the closed 
prisons. 

It is in discussing the reform of the 
older closed prisons that Mr Turner 
makes his most interesting suggestions 
for administrative reform. He suggests 
dividing up the old prisons into several 
separate prisons, coinciding with exist- 
ing wings, and vastly extending the 
hostel scheme so that most prisoners 
would be working outside in norma! jobs 
and learning, perhaps for the first time, 
to adjust to society outside prison. These 
men on hostel would be housed in new 
buildings in the existing grounds and 
would be the direct responsibility of 
assistant governors and trained social 
workers; only a small proportion of 
prisoners, perhaps a third of the existing 
numbers, would need to be housed in 
conditions of security in the old build- 
ings. These suggestions are particularly 
interesting because the old prisons still 
house three-quarters of Britain’s prison 
population and thus form the backbone 
of the prison system, as well as a major 
obstacle to overall reform. While they 
remain in their present state prison 
reform can touch only the fringes of 
the system. 

But however far prison reform pro- 
gresses, and however far society itself 
progresses, we can hardly expect crime 
to disappear altogether. When Mr 
Turner is discussing the cases of his 
friends in prison you sometimes get a 
sense of this. Some of these men will 
never be rehabilitated in the sense that 


they will completely abandon their 
criminal activities. The crucial question 
is what our attitude should be towards 
this sort of person. Mr Turner’s own 
attitude is clear, but it is not a problem 
he deals with specifically when he dis- 
cusses prison reform as such. His per- 
sonal response is clearly to treat such 
people with dignity and respect and to 
try to establish contact with them; no 
man, he says, is entirely a criminal or 
only a criminal and even the toughest 
cases respond to the give and take of 
genuine friendship. Mr Turner sees 
hope in this. Yes, but not necessarily 
hope that every person is going to 
become completely well balanced, or even 
balanced enough to take his place in 
society “ where we all belong.” 


As long as rehabilitation is judged solely 
in terms of whether people abandon 
crime altogether there will be a tempta- 
tion to feel, “what is the point of it 
all?” when men return to prison, and 
possibly to revert to older repressive 
measures. It is only when certain atti- 
tudes to prisoners are seen as necessary 
in themselves, whether or not they suc- 
ceed in completely “reforming” them, 
that prison reform wil) be on a secure 
footing; and it is probably only then 
that any real rehabilitation can start to 
take place. I don’t think I have said 
anything here that is not implicit in Mr 
Turner’s personal attitude, but I think 
it would have helped had he made the 
point explicitly when discussing society’s 
attitude to the offender and the need 
for prison reform. 

In his introduction Mr Turner says that 
he is neither a historian nor a penolo- 
gist. The study he has made, however, 
is the kind that is most needed at this 
point; it should do something to create 
an understanding of what prisons and 
prisoners are like and help to dispel the 
myth of the prisoner as some kind of 
monster and the prison as a kind of 
permissive holiday camp run at the 
expense of the public. 


Richard Boston 


THE SQUARES IS GIVING UP 


Only Lovers Left Alive, by Dave Wallis 
(Blond, 18s.) 


““So,.in any average year about five 
thousand inhabitants of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland commit suicide,’ said Mr 
Oliver to his class half an hour before 
he killed himself.” 


This is the first sentence of Dave 
Wallis’s Only Lovers Left Alive. In its 
mixture of the comic and the gruesome 
it is like something from Evelyn Waugh 
or Muriel Spark, and the next few para- 
graphs are in the same vein. 


“Rather an interesting figure,’ said 


Mr Oliver brightly. His left shoe lace 
had broken and in order to move he 
was obliged to curl up his toes.” 
Mr Oliver is seen as a comic shambling 
figure by both the author and the teen- 
agers Mr Oliver is teaching. 
“The prospect of discussing the final 
action of a lot of nut-cases with a 
prize nut-case himself controlling the 
debate did not draw them.” 
On the fifth page of the book Mr Oliver 
throws himself out of the window. As 
he lands, “an explosion . . . took place 
inside his head . . . The rain washed the 
blood clear and the first silenced arrivals 
saw the fat convolutions of the brain 


The maladjusted child 


If it weren’t for cigarettes, washing- 
machines, lingerie, Labour’s threat to 
nationalise steel, and bankrupt airlines 
vying with other bankrupt airlines, you 
and I would have to pay five times more 
for our Observers, Mirrors, Guardians, 
ete. Being the socially and politically 
maladjusted child that it is, poor old 
Peace News gets no rake-off from such 
patronage. But as you know, it costs at 
least as much to send someone to Borstal 
as Eton, and the tormented souls who 
run Peace News will never get better on 
a diet of writs and bread and butter 
alone. They need more from us than 
sixpence a week. 


And if you have any doubts about sup- 
porting this stand against Britain’s 
crabbed old self-pity, its pathetic pomp, 
and its anaemic H-Bomb liberalism, then 
go to the States and look over your 
shoulder across the Atlantic. I did this 
last week, and from New York Britain 
looks Hike an extension of Disneyland. 
If you and I want to aspire beyond the 


role of fun-fair attendants we must do 
a lot of things quickly, and strengthen- 
ing Peace News is one of them. 


GEORGE DELF 


George Delf is secretary of the National 
Peace Council. 


total since February 1 


£875 


contributions this week £9 9 1 

we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


shining and mottled like grey marble.” 
The fall, the spilled brains and the 
water washing it, remind one irresistibly 
of the death of Piggy in Lord of the 
Flies. ‘“ Piggy fell forty feet and landed 
on his back . . . His head opened and 
stuff came out and turned red .. . Then 
the sea breathed again in a long, slow 
sigh, the water boiled white and pink 
over the rock ... This time the silence 
was complete.” me oc 

Whether the similarities in the action 
and the language are intentional or not, 
they are unmistakable. And the simi- 
larities increase throughout the book as 
we leave the world of farce and find 
ourselves in a teenage Lord of the Flies. 
In Golding’s book the schoolboys are 
abandoned on a tropical island and the 
books describes the effects of the re- 
moval of adult control. Dave Wallis’s 
teenagers stay on in London but are 
equally free from adult control. For 
Mr Oliver’s suicide is followed by more 
and more suicides by “oldies” until, as 
the title says, only lovers are left 
alive. 

Mr Wallis seems to me to labour this 
part of his fable and go to unnecessary 
lengths to explain why all the adults 
are killing themselves. One is ready 
to accept this kind of postulate in a 
story, just as one accepts in, say, 
Cinderella that pumpkins can turn into 
coaches and mice into footmen; or as 
one accepts in watching Anthony and 
Cleopatra that one is listening to the 
conversation of Romans and Egyptians 
although they are all in fact speaking 
Elizabethan English in blank verse; or 
as one accepts that Gulliver went to one 
island where there were very small 
people and another where there were 
very big people and another where 
horses talked to each other and so on. 
We have to accept such postulates in all 
fiction, even the most realistic. Unless 


we thus, in Coleridge’s phrase, suspend 


our disbelief, the whole thing becomes 
pointless; so I feel that Mr Wallis need 
not have spent nearly half his book ex- 
plaining and describing the mass 
suicides. 

Nevertheless there are some good things 
in this part of the book - like the picture 
of the adult world.of boredom and defeat 
which drives the oldies ‘on to: suicide, 
and the contrasting energy and vitality 
that makes the teenagers stay alive. As 
one of the teenagers comments: “I think 
the squares is just giving up. I mean 
they never seemed to get any kick out 
of anything, just beer and pools and 
telly and peasant-type pleasures like 
that.” And later another teenager talks 
of the “crumby oldies . .. doing each 
other in in wars and cattle trucks. What 
a crowd! honestly, we’re well rid of 
them.” 

But if the oldies made a mess of it all, 
the teenagers don’t do so well them- 
selves. There are soon shortages of 
everything; the streets are impassable 
with crashed cars and unemptied dust- 
bins; diseases and street warfare make 
city life uninhabitable. Lack of adult 
authority has not made a teenage anar- 
chist_ utopia, but chaos. As in Lord of 
the Flies, the savage in modern man is 
covered only by a very thin veneer of 
civilisation. 

But Mr Wallis hasn’t William Golding’s 
bleak pessimism. The group of teen- 
agers he follows through the book moves 
north and stays alive by farming sheep. 
The book ends optimistically with some 
sort of values and some sort of society 
surviving. 

The characterisation of the book is 
weak, and if one makes the comparison 
with Golding (and it would be hard not 
to) the book is loosely written, poorly 
constructed and without intellectual 
pressure. Still it is often well observed, 
and it is lively and makes enjoyable 
reading. 
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I was very glad to have the opportunity 
10 take at in the 19th anniversary of 
iliroshima Day with thousands of hum 3 
People. It was a moving ceremony ani 
a unforgettable experience. Thousan s 
“f people with tears in their eyes an 2 
Strong desire for peace 1n their po 
Came to Hiroshima and expressed t 
Compassion for all those people who 
have suffered from the A-bomb. 


-called 
Although the leaders of. the, so cal 
Deace La a were quarrelling, these 
€Ommon people were overwhelmer uy 
the great message of Hiroshima oe 
Orial Day. At seven o’clock in the more 
ing they started coming to this sym ole 
Pemoriat of 200,000 PEEP, “emaned 
eae: ng. For me it was 


tand the 
chance to observe and understar ie 
Peace movement of Japan, bi es A 


very controversial and } 
Position. 


T have spent about two months in Japan, 


yo to Hiro- 
re than 50 cities and 


Shima, visiting mo of peace workers 


talki ith hundreds 
and fracas But still I am very pouch 
confused about the whole paves 4 
I find it difficult to make a clear-cu 
assessment of the ee” 
J i nly country where people 
pe is exparience of the violence 
of nuclear weapons. Therefore, I have 
always looked to this country for leader- 
ship in the world-wide non-violent move- 
ment. But in the six hundred and fifty 
miles of this peace march in Japan I 
disappointment pore 

eople because of the dom- 
imation Hy political parties over the 
peace movement. These political parties 
are strongly attached to Peking, Moscow 
and Washington. They are using the 
anti-bomb slogans to exploit the strong 
feelings of the common people against 
wars as a tool to fulfil their political 
te eee en tact to understand the present 
situation. After last year’s split there 
are now three anti-bomb organisations. 
These are not against all war, or against 
military or other organised violence. _ 
The first is Gensuikyo. Its leadership is 
mainly dominated by the pro-Peking 
Communist Party; it held its tenth world 


* peace conference this year in Tokyo, 


and Nagasaki. ~ 
ice ound is Sankenrenrakukaigi (the 
victims’ associations group). Its leader- 
ship is mainly in the hands of Japan’s 
Socialist Party and the labour federation, 
Sohyo. They held their conference in 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. — j ; 
The third organisation is Kakukinshi- 
kaigi. Its leadership belongs to the 
Liberal Democratic Party, which is in 
power now. 
The Communist Party of Japan takes the 
side of China in the ideological struggle 
between Moscow and Peking. It does 
not see a great step towards peace in 
the partial test-ban treaty. In this year’s 
Gensuikyo conference there was, as 
usual, a lot of quarrelling between the 
delegates from Russia and China. Ulti- 
mately the Russian and Indian delegates 
walked out of the conference. Later they 
joined the second (socialist) conference. 
Zengakuren, the students’ union, takes a 
very strong position against all war. 
They demonstrated in Red Square, 
Moscow, against Soviet nuclear testing, 
and they protested at the Japan-American 
Security Pact. 
Zengakuren was expelled from  Gen- 
in 1961. Although a Marxist 
group, Zengakuren is anti-Moscow, anti- 
Peking and anti-Washington. It seems 
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at present to have lost most of its influ- 
ence. 


Talking with Dr Kaoru Yasui, the chair- 
man of Gensuikyo, I felt that he was 
very much discouraged and confused 
about the split between Chinese and 
Russian peace committees and wanted 
to build some sort of bridge between 
them; but he was not hopeful. 


When I talked with the Japan Socialist 
Party’s chairman, Mr Jotaro Kawakami, 
he told me: “I don’t want our party to 
dominate the conference and the peace 
movement. The Japan Socialist Party 
should not use this means to spread the 
party’s ideological propaganda and we 
should not impose our political control 
on the peace movement.” But I was 
told by several people that the JSP does 
control a part of the movement. 
The most important interview I had in 
this connection was with the only Nobel 
Prize winner in Japan, Dr Hideki 
Yukawa. Dr Yukawa enjoys a great re- 
spect and influence throughout Japan. 
Now he has accepted the chairmanship 
of the World Federalists. This is a 
growing movement in Japan at the 
moment. 260 municipalities have de- 
clared themselves as belonging to it. The 
leadership of the World Federalists is 
in the hands of the non-political intel- 
ligentsia. 
Dr Yukawa told me: 
“T do not believe in the centralisation 
of power. Power always corrupts man. 
It is always dangerous at any level. 
The organisation of military power 
puts us in a vicious circle. National 
pride, feelings of national superiority 
and national boundaries in the defence 
of national sovereignty are the most 
compelling reasons for keeping the 
military by all nations. Now the 
peace movement has to give a new 
sense of security and a new way of 
defence,” 
“T see great scope for non-violent re- 


sistance as Gandhi practised it, in one - 


world - a world without national pride, 
without national sovereignty and with- 
out national superiority.” 
When I asked more about the Japanese 
Peace movement, Dr Yukawa said: 
“The whole difficulty and trouble in 
our peace movement is its political 
attachments, and it is strongly tied to 
foreign commitments. But people will 
listen only to those leaders who do not 
take sides with one power bloc or 
another.” 
He went on: 
“One big weakness of our movement 
is its exclusively anti-bomb approach, 
but its silence about small wars, con- 
ventional arms and violence in general. 
We must take up all these problems 
together. Especially now, when the 
Conservative Government wants to 
change the important Chapter Nine of 
our peace constitution. The peace 
movement has to make its position 
very clear and begin the non-violent 
anti-war struggle. I believe very much 
in individual responsibility for the 
building of a non-violent society. 
“The aim of a peace movement can 
only be a non-violent society in which 
the roots of war will not exist. I’m 
waiting for a time when I can be 
active in this kind of peace action.” 
Hearing such wonderful philosophy from 
a man like Dr Yukawa, I left with great 
hope for the future of Japan’s peace 
movement. A leader of Japan’s War 
Resisters’ International, Mr Shirai Shin- 
pei, told me that, from the beginning, 
Japan’s peace movement was influenced 
by the ideology of socialism and Marx- 
ism; therefore its leaders did not under- 
stand the non-political approach. In the 
last war there were very few conscien- 
tious objectors, and they were not organ- 
ised. Therefore Japan doesn’t have a 
pacifist tradition. During Gandhi's 
leadership in British India, Japan was 
fighting against Britain. Very little in- 
fluence came here from the Gandhian 
non-violent movement. 
I learned that the spiritual head of 
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THE CONFLICT IN 
THE JAPANESE 
PEACE MOVEMENT 


Japan’s Buddhist society has brought 
some influence from Gandhi. Some of 
his disciples were with the Sarvodaya 
movement in India. They have started 
up some Sarvodaya activities in Japan. 
But this group is very much engaged in 
their sectarian activities and have no 
influence outside their religious circle. 

There are two independent groups grow- 
ing up. One is a small branch of the 
War Resisters’ International. It has 
been influenced by anarchists and has 
a very good reputation. The second is 
the World Peace Study Mission, a group 
of victims of the atomic bombings, But 
these two groups do not have much 


power in the peace movement as a 
whole. They need to consolidate them- 
selves. 


As Mr Shirai said: “ At present Japan's 
peace movement is mainly dominated 
by non-pacifist political groups. They 
don’t bother about the problems of non- 
violent direct action.” 

I interviewed an anarchist poet, a mem- 
ber of the WRI in central Japan, Mr 
Mukai. He told me he feels that the 
situation in the peace movement is very 
disappointing to those people who want 
to work without political strings attached. 
But innocent people are caught now be- 
tween the mill-stones of power politics. 
Therefore it is very important for ordin- 
ary, non-political people who form a 
great part of the peace movement to 
take a new, dynamic initiative. 


Perhaps the WRI and the World Peace 
Study Mission can find a fresh common 
ground for these non-political people to 
work on. There are so many people I 
met who really do want to end the game 
of power politics and remove conflict and 
division from the peace movement. They 
want to start an independent anti-war 
movement. They must get together and 
act. 
Dr Tomin Harada, the chairman of the 
World Peace Study Mission, said to me: 
“The impact of the peace movement 
depends on those people who have 
understanding, determination and con- 
viction of its philosophical and moral 
message, not on those people who are 
professional peace workers. The pre- 
sent peace movement in Japan has 
failed to give such a background and 
has become involved in internal, poli- 
tical quarrels. The ordinary people 
are tired of it.” ' 
Let's hope that the peace conference in 
1965 will see Japan’s peace movement 
revitalised and reshaped into an effec- 
tive peace organisation once again. 
Satish Kumar and P. Menon, two 
young Indians, left Tokyo on June 16 to 
walk to Hiroshima. Previously they had 
walked from New Delhi to Moscow and 
Washington and followed this with a 
speaking tour of the US and Canada. 
Everywhere they have called for unl- 
lateral disarmament and non-violent re- 
sistance to aggression. 


Hiroshima, August 10, 1964: 40,000 people took part in a ceremony at the cenotaph 
in the city centre to commemorate the 19th anniversary of the dropping of the 
first atomic bomb. 
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South Africa: new sabotage trial 


i fricans appeared before the Pre- 
ees AGipreme’. Court last Monday 
charged with sabotage, The Times re- 
ported on Tuesday. They were Andrew 
Mashaba, Peter _Mogano, Levy Moses 
Molefe, Nelson Diale, Jackson Ntsoane, 
Andries Seoma, Alpheus Bokaba, Enoch 
Matibela and Petrus Nchabaleng. 


Offences alleged in the indictment in- 
cluded the placing of bombs in: the office 
ae ea a NO 


Bombers for 
the Congo 


The United States has sent a small num- 
ber of B-26 bombers to the Congo for 
the use of Mr Tshombe’s Government as 
long-range reconnaissance aircraft, the 
Defence Department announced last 
Monday. It was understood, however, a 
report in The Times on Tuesday stated, 
that there are fewer than five aircraft; 
there are no bombs with them, and they 
will not be flown by American pilots. 
But the decision to send them represents 
a further commitment to the Congolese 
Government. 

The Defence Department’s statement 
said that the aircraft would be used to 
help assure Congolese internal security, 
a phrase which seems broad enough to 
permit the use of the aircraft in combat 
missions, although Prime Minister 
Tshombe’s request was for reconnais- 
sance aircraft. 

Mr Tshombe is believed to have no 
pilots capable of flying these twin- 
engined aircraft, but the department 
said he would employ contract pilots 
and maintenance staff. There had been 
speculation that Cuban exiles or South 
Africans might be ready to step into 
the breach. 

The American pilots are expected to 
remain long enough to train the new 
pilots and then return to the United 
States. They were expected to arrive 
in the Congo last Monday. 

Mr Tshombe asked five African coun- 
tries - Nigeria, Ethiopia, Senegal, Mala- 
gasy and Liberia - to send troops to 
help fight the rebel forces. The Times 
report states that this was welcomed in 
Washington as evidence that he had 
overcome his annoyance at being ex- 
cluded from the recent Organisation for 
African Unity meeting in Cairo. 

It is a cardinal principle of American 
policy that the Congo problem should be 
dealt with in an African context if 
possible, and a State Department spokes- 
man said on Monday there was no 
question of turning the operation in the 
Congo into an African South Vietnam. 


Peace action 
tape-recording 


Philip Seed of the Committee of 100 has 
compiled a tape-recording lasting about 
45 minutes entitled “Peace Action at 
Frodsham.” It is a description and 
analysis of the activities of the recent 
Anglo-French project at Frodsham and 
includes interviews with local residents 
about the impact of the project, what 
they thought about the help given, and 
whether this had any effect on_ their 
views about nuclear weapons. It in- 
cludes also a discussion on the aims of 
fasting. It is suitable for small discus- 
sion groups and copies can be hired for 
10s; the proceeds will go to the London 
Committee of 100 and the Frodsham 
Peace Action Centre. 

Enquiries should be addressed to Philip 
Seed, 46 Murch Road, Dinas Powis, 
Glam. (Please state size of spool and 
tape-speed required.) 
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of the Minister of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Marketing in Pretoria in 
October 1962; Innesdal post office, Pre- 
toria, in February 1963; Brooklyn tele- 
phone exchange, Pretoria, in December 
1963; and attempting to blow up the 
Old Synagogue - converted into a court 
at the time of the treason trial - in 
Pretoria in January 1963. 

The accused are also alleged to have 
planned to place bombs in the official 
residences of the Ministers of Justice, 
Defence and Finance; plotted to kill two 
African detectives, and planned attacks 
on ten other buildings, including a 
police station. They all pleaded not 
guilty. 

Mr H. J. Beyers, prosecuting, said the 
allegations, in brief, were that there was 
an organisation known as Umkonto we 


Sizwe (Spear of the Nation) whose 
object was “liberation” of South Africa. 
The accused were members, adherents 
or supporters of the movement and 
acted in concert with one another and 
various other people. Mashaba was a 
liaison officer who served as a link 
between Umkonto headquarters and the 
Johannesburg and Pretoria branches of 
the movement- Mogano was leader of 
the organisation in Pretoria. Most of 
the accused were waiters, cooks or other- 
wise employed in the catering trade. 
Mogano was responsible for recruiting 
cell leaders. Each cell leader had to re- 
cruit three other members for the ceil 
ae they were told not to endanger 
ives. 


John Mosupye, who was warned’ by the 
judge that he might be implicated, said 


in evidence that he was a waiter at a 
Pretoria hotel. He was a member of the 
African National Congress and a former 
chairman of the Pretoria branch of the 
South African Congress of Trade Unions. 
All the accused except Mashaba had 
pec asscciated with him in the 


He was recruited as a cell leader of 
Umkonto by Mogano, he said. With 
Molefe and Bokaba he inspected various 
places considered as possible sabotage 
targets, At one time the ANC had 
written letters to the Government. They 
had no effect and Umkonto considered 
acts of sabotage a more forceful way 
of writing letters to the Government. 
One of the rules of the organisation was 
ia human life should not be endang- 
ered. 


scottish anarchist held in Spain 


A young Scottish dental mechanic, Stuart 
Christie, aged 18, of Blantyre, Lanark- 
shire, is being held in a Madrid jail. 
He was formally charged last Monday 
with plotting acts of terrorism in Spain, 
a crime punishable by death. The Daily 
Telegraph reported on Tuesday that he 
is expected to face a “show” trial before 
a military court next month. 

Mr William Harding, British Vice-Con- 
sul, saw Christie in prison last Tuesday. 
Christie said that he was in good health 
and was being treated well. 

Christie had been interrogated by the 
secret police for seven days before 
making an alleged “confession.” If 


convicted he can be sentenced to at least 
30 years’ 
garrotting. 
Stuart Christie is a supporter of the 


jail, or even to death by 


“We are ready to extend assistance to 
the people of North Vietnam to over- 
throw their Communist masters” - 
General Nguyen Khanh, August 7, 1964. 


CND youth forum 


Young members of the East Surrey CND 
Workshop have convened an open youth 
forum on the theme, ‘“ Education in a 
Peaceful Society,” which will take place 
on September 5 and 6 at Surrey Crest, 
Godstone, Surrey. 


Discussion in the first session will centre 
on the present shortcomings of educa- 
tion as a fundamental basis for a peace- 
ful society. Subsequent discussion will 
take up the problems emerging from the 
first session - what are the desirable 
changes and what action needs to be 
taken to achieve them. 

Discussion leaders will include Ronald 
Sampson, George Clark, Richard Downing 
and Raymond Thompson; David Swaffer 
will be chairman. The organisers intend 
to produce a report of the forum for 
publication. 

Further information may be obtained 
from “ Youth Forum,” 39 Falconwood 
Road, Addington, Croydon, Surrey 
or Caterham 44950. 


Scottish Committee of 100 and a founder 
member of the Glasgow Federation of 
Anarchists. Before being arrested in 
Madrid he had been attending an anar- 
chists’ summer camp in France. He had 
reached Madrid by hitch-hiking. . The 
police said that statements he made 
under cross-examination led to the arrest 
of a Spaniard, Fernando Carballo. Both 
men were alleged to have been found 
with explosives in their possession. The 
police claimed that they proposed to 
carry out acts of violence against official 
buildings and private residences “to 
create an atmosphere of alarm.” 


Protest activity is being carried out in 
this country on Christie’s behalf.» The 
Scottish Committee of 100) has been 
carrying out day-long vigils at the 
Spanish consulate in Glasgow and intend 
to organise a demonstration this Satur- 
day. The London Committee of 100 
Working Group has decided to call an 
emergency committee meeting next 
Monday and in the meantime a petition 
is being circulated addressed to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs (sic). The 
petition demands an open and demo- 
cratic trial for Christie and representa- 
tion by a British lawyer. It also ex- 
presses concern that Spanish agents are 


apparently being allowed to move freely 
about Britain. 


The Syndicalist. Workers’. Federation 
issued a press statement’ last Monday 
protesting most strongly at the arrest 
and what’is described as the “threatened 
trial ona trumped-up ) ‘charge - of 
‘terrorism’ of its young member, Stuart 
Christie.” 
The statement continues: 
‘“We state emphatically that this is a 
frame-up of an anti-fascist, whose past 
activities in the peace movement make 
the allegation of possessing explosives 
for terrorist purposes completely ludi 
crous. This is’a tactic frequently used 
by fascist police authorities to dis- 
credit political opponents, 
“The SWF is launching an_ inter- 
national campaign of protest to save 
this young libertarian militant from 
the threat of death or long imprison- 
ment in a fascist state and to raise 
funds for him to be legally repre- 
sented.” 
There will be a protest meeting next 
Friday, August 28, at 7 pm. in the 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, London 
W.C.1. This is to be arranged by a 
joint committee of organisations con- 
cerned about Stuart Christie’s case. 


Portuguese soldiers freed 


The Santa Clara military court in Lisbon 
last Monday acquitted seven soldiers of 
charges of subversive activities while on 
active service in Portuguese Guinea, The 
Times reported on Tuesday. The men 
had been arrested in Bafaté, Guinea, in 
1962, and taken to await trial in the 
military prison at Trafaria on the south 
bank of the Tagus opposite Lisbon. 


The charges against them were that they 


Forty years of 
wrongful arrest 


On the authority of a person who doesn’t 
exist hundreds of Irishmen have been 
arrested in England and sent back for 
trial in Eire. This extraordinary care- 
lessness in the law has only recently 
come to light; it is reported in the July/ 
August bulletin of the National Council 
for Civil Liberties. 

The House of Lords has now ruled that 
there is no procedure for returning to 
Eire persons who are charged with an 
offence there. The facts have emerged 
as the result of a case involving a man 
who had always lived in this country. 
His wife went to Eire with their children 
in 1959, while he stayed here. On 
February 7 he was arrested without 
warning; an Irish warrant, backed by 
the Marylebone magistrate, charged him 
with wilfully neglecting his children. 
The warrant had been issued by a 
district judge in Dublin and certified 
by officers of the Eire police force, fol- 
lowing a procedure Jaid down in the 
Acts dating from 1848 to 1851. The 
Act of 1851, however, provides that the 
warrant must be signed by the Inspector- 
General of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
or his deputy - but since 1922 there has 
been no such title and the force itself 
has been renamed. Nobody ever made 
the necessary amendments to the law 
here. 


were preparing to desert from the Army 
to a foreign country and get into touch 
with a separatist movement outside Por- 
tuguese territory. They were acquitted 
for lack of evidence. 

The public prosecutor had stated that if 
the prisoners were found guilty he would 
not hesitate to demand the death sen. 
tence for them. Although there is no 
death sentence in Portugal in peacetime, 
a, decree was published last year under 
which soldiers convicted of subversion 
while on active service in the overseas 
provinces are liable to death before a 
firing squad. 

Portugal is waging a difficult war in her 
14,000 square miles territory of Guinea 
on the west coast of Africa. The swampy 
country is intersected by rivers and thick 
with forests, making easy country for 
highly trained local guerillas to work in. 
About a year ago, the Portuguese De- 
fence Minister admitted that 15% of 
the territory had been penetrated by 
the enemy. More recent calculations 
put the area as considerably greater. 
Dispatches recently sent from Conakry, 
in the neighbouring republic of Guinea, 
stated that there was unrest among 
troops stationed in Portuguese Guinea. 


INDEC 
AT TWICKENHAM 


Open evening at our new election 
headquarters, Thursday 27 August, 
7 p.m. onwards. 29/31 London 
Road (nr station), POP 2034. Dis- 
cussion - briefing - strategy - drinks, 
all welcome. 
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